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CHRISTIAN VIRTUE. 


Rea virtue supposes trial, temptation, self-conflict. It is a 
victory—a victory of our higher over our lower nature. It is an 
ever-active principle. He is not the most virtuous man who does 
the least harm to himself or society. Nor is it he who does the 
most good, who performs the greatest and best actions. It is he 
who overcomes the greatest temptations, and passes unharmed 
through the greatest trials. It is he who does right amidst the 
greatest inducements to do wrong. ‘There are many who pass in 
society for virtuous men in whom this is a mere negative quality. 
Their temperaments or circumstances are such that it is easier 
for them to act as they do than it would be for them to act differ- 
ently. ‘There are many others whose social position is such that 
all their virtues are sure to be known and admired by the world. 
They receive a present reward. They act under the most direct 
and powerful outward influences. ‘They may, it is true, have their 
share of temptations and trials, but they have the greatest induce- 
ments to resist and overcome them. ‘The virtues of this class of 
people everywhere receive the greatest attention and approbation ; 
hence they are sought more generally than those of a private 
nature. It is natural that we should prefer those attainments which 
the world around us most approves and admires. We think we 
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would all be great and good, if we only had the opportunity which 
some others have ; if we could be virtuous on a large scale, if the 
part which we are called upon to perform was of any great conse- 
quence, or would attract public attention. We too seldom connect 
the idea of virtue with the faithful performance of the common, 
every-day duties of life. Now this very fact shows that these 
duties cause the greatest struggle, the highest exertion of moral 
power ; for they must be performed only from a feeling of obliga- 
tion, from a real love of virtue. They must be performed without 
any of those powerful outward motives which influence us at other 
times, on other and more public occasions. 

The loftiest virtues, the sublimest energies of the human soul 
are never known to the world. They never attract the public eye, 
nor receive the public sympathy. Man’s greatest struggles can be 
known only to himself; because they are made for self-improve- 
ment and are therefore inward. ‘The contending elements of his 
nature carry on their conflict in the silent depths of the mind, and 
a contention of all the elements of the outward world would con- 
vey but a faint idea of this conflict. Here too are victories far 
greater than any thut are recorded in history, far greater than any 
that man has achieved over his fellow-man. For it requires far 
more energy, patience and perseverance, far more of all those 
qualities which constitute true greatness and goodness, to calm the 
turbulence of passion and break the thraldom of habit, than to 
perform the whole catalogue of splendid public services. 

Again, the virtue of our actions is not to be estimated by their 
public effect or utility; but by their effect upon ourselves. It is 
from the motives through which we perform them that they derive 
all their real character. ‘That is the best course of conduct which 
has the best effect upon our own minds, which calls into the highest 
exercise our best faculties and affections. Now, our minds are 
disciplined and our characters are formed more by our attention to 
the little every-day duties, to the performance of which the world 
attaches little merit, than by any other acts. It was for this reason 
that such a prominent place was given them in the Christian system. 

Our religion was designed to expand and perfect the individual 
soul. This work could not be accomplished through uncommon 
events and circumstances. Society has not elevated positions for 
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all its members. Not one in a thousand ever has an opportunity 
to perform those splendid deeds which excite public attention and 
admiration. Few can be Howards, or Washingtons; but all can 
be Christians. Few can be great and good according to the com- 
mon standard of greatness and goodness ; but all can possess these 
qualities in the highest degree as Christ views them. With him it 
is not pursuits and circumstances that exalt virtuous deeds, but vir- 
tuous deeds that exalt pursuits and circumstances. In the light of 
Christian morality the humblest and most common duties are seen 
above ail others. What we generally consider trifles assume the 
highest importance. They are exalted and consecrated by the 
fact that they have the greatest influence over our hearts and lives, 
in the formation of our characters, in accomplishing the one great 
object for which Christianity was established. 

Our patience is more severely tried by the thousand little vexa- 
tions and petty disappointments which we daily experience, than 
by any great crosses and calamities. To these we bring all our 
energies. They soon pass away, or we soon view them with re- 
signation. Besides this, in all our great calamities or uncommon 
trials we receive the attention, sympathy and encouragement of 
our friends. But those others, which nobody sees, pities, or cares 
for, are almost constant in their demands and influences. 

I have sometimes thought that those who could teach a common 
public school, be daily brought into contact with the congregated 
mischievousness, ugliness and stupidity of a whole village, and 
always keep their temper, were worthy of the highest honors, 
were true Christian heroes. But there are other situations as 
trying as this. Those who can bring up a family of children 
without ever getting angry with them, or speaking harshly to 
them, must constantly bring into requisition a sublime moral en- 
ergy. The mother, also, who through poverty from day to day 
and from year to year is weighed down with incessant care, 
anxiety and toil, who attends to the ever-varying desires and 
thousand little wants of her children, who labors for them by day 
and watches over them by night, her unwearied exertions and 
priceless sacrifices unseen, unknown, and unappreciated by those 
for whom they are made; she who thus goes through life, ever 
kind, ever faithful, ever patient and uncomplaining, is greater than 
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heroes and martyrs. Who can fully conceive of such a mother’s 
trials? Who can estimate the moral power and energy which in 
such circumstances such duties and exertions demand ? 

Again, our love for our friends is put to a severer test by their 
many little, than by their few great faults. It is the little indiscre- 
tions, neglects and inattentions—it is the harsh word, the unkind 
look, the thousand little daily instances of contradiction and oppo- 
sition—that make the greatest inroads upon our affection for each 
other. It is these ten thousand common occurrences, some one of 
which is almost always affecting us, to none of which do most of 
us give any particular attention or attach any particular impor- 
tance, it is these, that most weaken our friendships and cause most 
of our domestic infelicity. Those who can be brought into con- 
stant and familiar intercourse for years, without having their affec- 
tion for each other diminished by these causes, may safely con- 
clude that it is indestructible. It can never be put to severer trials. 

Our benevolent feelings are also exercised and expanded more 
by the little unremitting acts of kindness and self-denial and 
regard for each other’s feelings, than by any great gifts or sacri- 
fices. The occasions which call for these little attentions are 
presented to us every day, every hour, almost every moment of 
our lives; and hence they give ihe most important discipline to 
every truly benevolent mind. No power of the soul is ever 
developed by a few great, uncommon, or spasmodic efforts. And 
those who wait for great occasions will always find when they do 
come, that they are wholly unprepared for them. It is only by 
being faithful in the details of life, that men are prepared to be- 
come actors in its highest events and circumstances. Besides this, 
the fact of their seeking or waiting for such opportunities proves 
that their benevolent actions do not exercise their benevolent, but 
their selfish feelings,—are not prompted by the real love of man, 
but by a desire of his approbation or praise. Thus it is ever. 
The greatness of the occasion diminishes rather than increases the 
merit of the acts which it calls forth, Hence those who do not 
connect the idea of benevolence and self-sacrifice with the little 
matters just noticed, who do not carry this feeling into the humblest 
concerns and relations of life, cannot consistently lay any high 
claim to it. The merit lies where praise is not expected nor given, 
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where outward influences and worldly motives cannot come. So 
emphatic was our Saviour on this point, that in cautioning his dis- 
ciples against these influences he told them, in doing good to let 
not even the left hand know the action of the right. 

We have spoken only of patience, love, and benevolence ; but 
we might show that the effects of these little incidents, which we 
are accustomed to regard as unimportant, are similar on all the 
other elements which form our characters. It is principally 
through their united and incessant influence that all our powers 
are developed, and our characters formed. They assume the 
highest importance when viewed in relation to the object which 
they were designed to effect—the discipline which they may con- 
stantly afford to every individual mind. We can all work out our 
own salvation only by these means which we all possess in com- 
mon. Christ therefore exalted these humblest and most common 
means, and humbled all that the world calls exalted. Hence those 
are not only the best Christians, but the best, the most virtuous of 
men, who are the most faithful in the performance of those little 
duties, who are the most patient under and make the best use of 
those little every-day trials, in which they receive no attention, sym- 
pathy, or encouragement from others. From them we generally 
withhold the respect and admiration which is due. They are true 
Christian heroes. They are worthy of the highest honors, They 
alone live for duty and for God, and He only can appreciate and 
reward their labors. W. H. K. 





ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. 


‘* By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up his son Isaac.” 


In the spirit of that philosophy of our times which makes its 
own intuitions the judge or measure of ali truth, objection has 
been brought against the account of Abraham’s offering up his son 
Isaac in sacrifice, as being intrinsically incredible, inasmuch as it 
imputes a command to God which “ makes the flesh creep with 
27* 
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horror.” With this view very few, I presume, will sympathize. 
As a matter of fact, I suppose it is not the common, nor is it a fre- 
quent effect of reading this story in the early records of our 
race, to give us any sensations of horror. On the other hand it 
has been read in all ages with the tenderest emotions. It has been 
pregnant with the profoundest religious instruction. The touching 
lessons of obedience even under the most trying circumstances, 
and of unquestioning confidence in God’s most holy will, it has 
carried home to thousands and thousands of hearts, and thus made 
them true children of the great father of the faithful. 

In our estimate of the true nature of this act there is one fact 
which must be perpetually borne in mind. Human sacrifices were 
probably common in that age of the world. In a certain stage of 
its development the religious sentiment offers human victims as the 
most acceptable to God. The Aborigines of this country did this. 
The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands have done it. It was 
done by the barbarous tribes who inhabited Canaan before the 
children of Abraham possessed it. Allusion is made to this prac- 
tice in the Bible, and parents are forbidden to cause their children 
to pass through the fire to Moloch. 

The idea, then, was very anciently entertained that man might 
obtain Divine favor by giving—as the Bible expresses it—* the 
fruit of his body for the sin of his soul.” Hence Abraham does 
not appear to have been shocked at the command he had received. 
It accorded probably with his most sacred ideas of worship. Pain- 
ful as the act was, he had doubtless often seen it performed, and 
had habitually felt that he might be summoned to meet it. Hence 
when the trial came, without one word of intercession like that 
which he made in such imploring terms for Sodom, and without 
the least delay, or any appearance of instability of purpose, he 
goes with his son to the mount of sacrifice. 

Now what an important bearing upon the whole subject has this 
fact. It affords an explanation of the two most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the case ;—the first, why the act should have been 
demanded at all; the second, why it was interrupted just before it 
was performed. If Abraham was accustomed to regard human 
sacrifices.as the highest form of worship, he would be unable to 
conceive of a peculiarly lofty and trying service of God in which 
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this did not make a part. To communicate with a mind in that 
state, God must use forms and symbols which it can understand. 
Here is one instance of adaptation to the low, dark, and unspiritual 
state of man in the infancy of his being, of which there are so 
many in the early records of the Bible. In requiring an act of 
faith in the patriarch, to have addressed him in the language of 
David, of the later Prophets, still more of Jesus Christ, would have 
been all in vain. That would have been too spiritual. A mode 
of address must be used which he could comprehend. And if the 
symbol and act chosen by Divine wisdom was that which, of all 
others, Abraham in his state of mind could best understand and 
most deeply feel, how does it become us, in this age of the world, 
to arraign God’s wisdom and pass our own poor judgments upon 
his act? 

But the interruption, also, before the knife of sacrifice had 
fallen upon the patriarch’s son, we may now see the reason of that. 
One great lesson had been taught. By an act, the significance of 
which Abraham most deeply felt, he had learned the duty of entire 
and unquestioning confidence in God. At that moment the angel 
interfered. And is it difficult for us to see, that while the patri- 
arch’s mind was thus impressed, at the very instant when he was 
caught up to the heights of holy confidence and faith, there was 
another lesson most deeply engraved upon his mind? Were not 
the words, ‘“* Abraham, Abraham, lay not thine hand upon the lad !” 
intended to teach him a truth which he would remember as long as 
he lived? In the moment of their very highest exercise his ideas 
of worship were transferred from the human object, on which but 
for this act they might always have rested, to another victim which 
God had prepared. A death-blow was given to the system of 
human sacrifices by the very command which at first thought 
seems to enjoin it. It is a confirmation o this idea, that in after- 
times we do not read of offerings of human victims by the de- 
scendants of the faithful Abraham, but those animals were mostly 
used whose species was represented by the substitute which God 
had provided. 

In one word, the act of Abraham’s offering up his son is to be 
regarded as a symbolical act. It is language uttered by a deed, 
and not by a word; a great thought made real to the mind through 
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the eye, and not the ear. Those symbolical acts, how common 
were they in olden time. When God would declare the mountain 
of the Law to be holy, he did it not by words, but by thunders and 
lightning and earthquake. When he would make Moses feel that 
the spot whereon he stood was holy, by an accommodation to his 
state of mind, he required the future leader of the people to take 
his shoes from off his feet. So, also, when Christ would teach 
humility, he did it by an act; he performed the most menial ser- 
vice, he washed the feet of his disciples. Thus was it, likewise, 
when God would teach his chosen one the great lessons of perfect 
trust and purer worship. it was by an act—an act the most im- 
pressive to Abraham’s mind, the most effectual for the sublime end 
intended. 

Nor was it to Abraham alone that that symbolical act speaks. 
Long since it was translated out of the world of sense into the 
world of thought and feeling. What a living and truth-speaking 
picture is it, in that beautiful gallery which the Old Testament 
preserves. It comes down to us like a sweet poem, a cradle hymn, 
from the infancy of man. It is a voice singing to us from those 
distant ages, like music “ floating o’er the deep.” It tells us of the 
duty of sacrificing our tenderest earthly ties, and of giving up our 
fondest mortal hopes, to His will who is greater than all. It tells 
us of the unquestioning obedience, of the firm and steady step, 
with which we should go forth to meet the most painful trial. It 
tells us how surely we shall meet God in the highest exercises of 
faith and devotion ; and what an exceeding great reward we shall 
have in that peace which God alone can bestow. It tells us more 
than this. It tells us that life itself is not the highest gift. We 
must give it up, and give up what is ten-fold dearer than our own 
lives, rather than that our souls should be stained by one deliberate 
act of disobedience against God. How much do we all need to 
learn these lessons,—parents, when they love their children, and 
we ail when we are called to bind to the altar of sacrifice the 
most cherished hope of our hearts. God help us at such moments, 
and make us faithful to the last! And from the example of Abra- 
ham let us be encouraged to believe that God’s angel is indeed 
near fo us in our sharpest trials, and will provide for us; giving 
us strength to bear the cup that may not pass away from us except 
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we drink it, and raising up from the hope that seems utterly cut off 
in this world a harvest of joy and rejoicing in the world that is to 


come. H. A. M. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


In the year 1754, twenty-one years before the battles of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, there was an election for members of the 
Virginia Assembly. At that time Washington, then Major of the 
Virginia regiment, in the Colonial service, was stationed at Alex- 
andria on the Potomac. He desired the election of a particular 
candidate, who was opposed by another gentleman, Mr. Payne. 
In the course of this election high words arose between them, and 
at length Washington, having said something offensive to Mr. 
Payne, received a violent blow which extended him on the ground. 
The report of this affray soon spread through the town, and Wash- 
ington’s regiment, supposing that their beloved officer had been 
murdered, put themselves under arms and speedly proceeded to 
avenge his death. But having recovered from the effects of the 
stunning blow which had been given him, he advanced to meet 
his now delighted soldiers, thanked them for such a proof of 
their attachment, but entreated them, as they valued his approba- 
tion, to return peaceably to their barracks, which they accordingly 
did. 

Mr. Payne on his part expected a summons from his antagonist 
demanding satisfaction for the insult, or, in other words, a chal- 
lenge. He was not surprised, therefore, to receive on the fol- 
lowing morning a note from Major Washington requesting an 
interview at the tavern. Mr. Payne of course could not refuse the 
meeting ; but what was his surprise, on entering the place appointed, 
to see wine and glasses instead of pistols displayed upon the table. 
Washington rose to meet him as he approached, and offering his 
hand with a frank and pleasant smile, said, “* Mr. Payne, I believe 
I was wrong yesterday ; you have already had some satisfaction, 
and if you deem that sufficient, here is my hand, let us be friends.” 
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It is almost unnecessary to add, that Mr. Payne not only accepted 
the proffered hand, but conceived, and from that time forth re- 
tained throughout his life, the warmest admiration and esteem for 
his illustrious and truly magnanimous friend. 

Many may have seen or heard of this anecdote. I have related 
it here to prove the superiority of moral to animal courage, or, in 
other words, that “to forgive an injury is far more noble than to 
resent it.” Washington was, at the period to which I have re- 
ferred, only twenty-two years of age; he was an officer and a 
Virginian ; naturally possessed of strong passions and a high sense , 
of honor. Under such circumstances, how few would have acted 
as he did; how few would have taken such just views of the 
course which that honor required him to pursue, and how few alas! 
would have had courage to pursue it. But Washington was truly 
courageous. He was not afraid to obey the dictates of reason and 
conscience, because of the ridicule or the contempt which might 
ensue ; and this fear, this cowardly and craven spirit is too often 
the cause of those actions which are miscalled brave and heroic. 

Many of us may perhaps recollect instances among ourselves , 
or our companions in which our own sense of right, our sober 
judgment has been blinded and obscured by this fear of ridi- 
cule or contempt, this dastardly spirit of which I speak. How 
many quarrels and contentions, how much heart-burning and 
uneasiness would be spared, if on these occasions we would fol- 
low the example of the great and good Washington; if we would 
take a little time for reflection and self-examination, try and dis- 
cover if we have not been ourselves in the wrong, and, if so, 
freely and frankly acknowledge it. Even if we have not to con- 
fess our own errors, we may forgive those of our adversary, 
remembering those awful words, “ For if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 

Striking as is this incident in the life of Washington, I would for 
the same purpose remind my readers of a history more familiar to 
them, but not therefore, I trust, the less impressive. Indeed, this 
displays a far greater degree of the virtue in question, viz. true 
moral courage, than any action of Washington or of the greatest 
hero whom the world has ever seen. 

It was a lovely evening in spring: the soft southwestern breeze 
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played gently among the fresh young leaves which were just 
clothing with their summer foliage the hills and valleys of the 
Eastern world ; the flowers had folded up their tender buds, the 
birds had drooped their heads and hushed their songs in slumber ; 
the last purple tints of the setting sun were fading away in the 
western horizon, and the pale stars came faintly, one by one, upon 
the view, studding the blue ether with their increasing brilliancy. 
A stately city, towering in majestic grandeur upon its lofty hills, 
seemingly impregnable in its numerous defences of tower and wall 
and fortress, looked down upon a lovely valley, through which a 
murmuring stream held on its course, to pour its little tribute into 
the bosom of the mighty ocean. Within this solemn and now 
obscure recess were entombed the many generations who had 
toiled, and wept, and revelled, and rejoiced within that busy city, 
for years now past and almost forgotten ; and beyond it, far up the 
opposite ascent, where the last rosy beams of daylight still lingered, 
they had perhaps looked down upon the scene which I have de- 
scribed, and little thought how soon to them it would be as nothing. 
A high and solemn feast, a nation’s festival, was to be held in 
that fair city, and its streets were thronged with thousands; citi- 
zens, and strangers, gathered from many a distant land, who had 
come up thither to join in the imposing and magnificent worship of 
its gorgeous temple ; a temple, whose solid and beautiful architec- 
ture, abundantly adorned with the purest marble and the most 
precious metals, formed the wonder and admiration of the world. 
But see! from among those busy crowds a little group moves 
forth, and passes through the gate or portal of the walled and for- 
tressed city. There, pausing for a moment, the figures stand 
surveying the calm twilight-scene before them. In the fast thick- 
ening gloom of evening, we cannot well discern the forms or 
features of that little band; but one there is, who stands apart, 
the foremost of the group, and seems to be their leader. Clad, like 
the rest, in the coarse vest and the still coarser tunic which belong 
to the poorer classes of the East, he yet seems one who might 
command the homage of the richest and the greatest ; so majestic 
is his mien, so noble and dignified his figure. Yet, with what au 
air of gentleness and affectionate kindness does he turn to con- 
verse with his followers, as together they slowly descend into the 
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dark valley below, and crossing the stream by a little bridge 
proceed to ascend the opposite height. And now, the last lin- 
gering ray of light has disappeared; all is dark and silent. 
The weary company have yielded to the influence of the hour, and 
slumber on the ground ; they cannot keep the vigilant watch which 
has been assigned them. Ah! how little do they dream of the 
terrible events which are soon to break their slumber, on this 
memorable night. Unconscious they lie, lulled into deeper re- 
pose by the rustling of the night-breeze among the ancient olive- 
trees, whose dark green foliage casts a still more sombre gloom 
around. And that slight rustling is the only sound which breaks 
the awful stillness of the place. Yet hark! what voice is this, 
which rises in deep groans of agony upon the midnight air? whose 
tones are those of heart-wrung anguish? and those broken words 
of supplication, whence, from what tortured bosom do they now 
proceed? Is it some child of guilt, whose breast is torn with dire 
remorse, that here vents his woes, fleeing from the haunts of men 
to seek propitiation with the awful Judge of all in these dark 
shades? Oh! no, notso. It is the voice of holy anguish, inno- 
cence betrayed, and gentlest bosom doomed to bear the penalty of 
sin. Well might the tones of sorrow rise from that oppressed and 
wounded heart, that persecuted spirit, suffering there for crimes it 
had not thought and sins it could not share. 

And now another band of actors mingles in the scene; a rude 
and fierce group, whose very countenances speak their cruel pur- 
pose. Onward they come, with torch and staff and sword, against 
the object of their search. But who can look with eye unmoved 
on that divine and noble countenance ? Not the base throng of 
intruders whom he comes to meet. Not the still baser traitor who 
has dared to lead them to his last retreat. They cower and fall 
back before the majesty of that presence, until the words, ‘* Whom 
seek ye ?” recall their midnight errand of revenge and persecution. 
That errand and its fearful consequences are well known to its 
object and its victim; but with patient yet dignified submission he 
resigns himself into their hands, his own soon fettered and de- 
fenceless. With mild rebuke he stays the avenging sword of his 
most zealous follower, and heals the wound it has inflicted. With 
kind consideration he asks for those followers their freedom, while 
he himself is led, an unresisting victim, to the slaughter. 
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Here was no display of proud, heroic bravery; no stoical 
courage ; no determined, resolute defence. This hero felt and 
wept, with tears of anguish, his impending fate; yet did he use no 
means of vanquishing his blood-thirsty foes, although a single 
stroke would have laid them at his feet. The hour was come, the 
hour appointed from Above. It was his Father's will; and his 
most holy courage was displayed in meek submission, not in proud 
self-defence. Where in the history of the world’s greatness 
can we find a courage such as this ? 

The prisoner is secured. He stands alone, without a friend or 
follower, bound in the midst of enemies. Around him are assem- 
bled priests and chiefs and rulers ; all the great ones of the land ; 
and all bend on him looks of mingled fear and hate. With scorn- 
ful, mocking words they question him; and when at length he 
sublimely foretells his future heavenly greatness, in their wrath 
and anger they accuse him of blasphemy, and lead him to the 
Roman Governor. He again refers him to the tribunal of bloody 
Herod. Mocked and scourged and tortured, taunted and scorned 
i by menial slaves and coward soldiery, this innocent and righteous 
one returns no threat, no word of anger or complaint. With meek- 
ness and dignity he suffers every insult, and suffers for those very 
foes who cruelly insult him. At length this holy and gentle being 
is condemned to die. The Roman Governor tries in vain to save 
him. Again and again he assures the ferocious multitude collected 
around his palace-gate, that he finds no reason to inflict upon his 
prisoner the punishment of death. Their only reply is, “ crucify 
him, crucify him.” And finally the Roman, citizen of a nation 
whose high boasts and very term of * virtus’* proved their estima- 
tion of physical courage, had not the moral courage, Governor 
though he was, to withstand the clamors of a Jewish mob, and save 
the life of one whom he knew to be without fault. He washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, ‘I am innocent of the blood of 


>] 


this just person,” and thus having, as he supposed, cleared himself 
from the responsibility, this moral coward, in defiance of all legal 
justice, delivered their victim into the hands of his murderers, to 


die a shameful and cruel death. Who after such an act could call 


* The original import of the Latin word virtus was courage. 
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him brave, though he had led the legions of his country to attack 
the triply guarded fortresses of far-distant lands and plant the 
golden eagle among the prostrate bodies of their defenders ? 

The sun, which the evening before had illumined with his parting 
beams the summit of Mount Olivet, rose up behind it, gilding the 
dark foliage of its olive woods, and shedding a slanting ray of 
light upon a small ascent or hill on the opposite outskirts of the 
city, and just beyond its walls. Barren and bare, without a tree or 
a shrub to clothe its nakedness, this desolate spot was well fitted 
for the ignominious use to which it had been devoted. There 
had the felon-murderer oft struggled in the pangs of a more 
violent and cruel death than he had inflicted on his victims, while 
gazing multitudes below beheld his agonies with cold, unpitying 
eye. Accursed was the place, and dreadfully abhorred. The 
fearful gallows-tree upon a bleak and desert plain is not so much 
avoided as was the shameful cross erected there, and oh! how far 
more terrible the agony suffered by those nailed thereon, than the 
brief struggle of our modern criminals under the halter. But now 
the silent desolation of the spot is broken by the hum of voices, 
and the approaching tramp of multitudes. From the opened gates 
of the great city pours forth a throng of countless thousands. 
High and low, noble and peasant, priests and artisans rush onward, 
side by side, in breathless haste. Anon, with slow and regular 
pace, marked by the measured clash of arms, march the Roman 
soldiery. In their midst is seen a fuint and sinking form, bending 
under the weight of the huge instrument of torture which he is 
compelled to bear upon his shoulders. His bleeding temples and 
bruised cheeks betray the cruel usage which he has already re- 
ceived, and leave no doubt that the dreadful doom to which he is 
led will be fully and fearfully accomplished. How different the 
meek and humble resignation painted on his features, from the 


hardened and sullen aspect of the two criminals who walk beside 


him, each laden with his terrific burden. How gentle, how sweet, 
how compassionate his tones, when he addresses the wee ping com- 


pany of women behind him—his mother, his friends, his followers ; 


“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; but weep for your- 


In the midst of sorrows and sufferings 


selves and your chil le i. 


which might have engrossed the whole soul of any other he thinks 
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not of himself; he looks forward to the coming calamities of his 
nation, and pities those tribulations which they were now preparing 
for themselves, and endeavoring so richly to deserve. 

Mount Calvary is reached ; that Calvary, which, from a place of 
shame and ignominy, was thenceforth to become the star of hope 
and joy to nations yet unknown, throughout the habitable globe. 
And that bright sun, which now had reached his meridian splen- 
dor, shone down upon a spectacle which was to make him hide 
his beams in horror and dismay. The fierce and brutal execu- 
tioners have extended their innocent companion upon the dreadful 
cross; those blessed hands, which never had been lifted but in 
prayer to Heaven or kind benevolence to man, those feet which 
had deigned to traverse this unworthy earth on errands of mercy 
and sweet peace, which had been “ beautiful upon the mountains” 
as the “heralds of goodness and glad tidings of salvation,” are 
now to be pierced with cruel nails and fastened to the accursed 
tree ; four Roman soldiers kneel around the sufferer; four nails are 
fixed upon his outstretched limbs, and each, with iron mallet— 

I cannot picture further this dreadful scene; its details are too 
painful. But I would direct your attention to those words of the 
blessed Saviour on the cross, among the last he uttered, which 
evince the very perfection of moral heroism and true greatness of 
soul. Nailed to that ignominious instrument of death, suffering 
the most acute and lingering torture of which imagination can 
conceive, mocked and insulted by the multitude below and the 
abandoned criminal beside him, with none to stand up for him or 
maintain his innocence except a few timid and overawed disciples, 
suffering and dying for the highest interests of those who were the 
authors of his suffering and death, yet listen to the prayer which 
rises from his pale and parched lips, * Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Can any of us, after this, receive an insult which ought to be 
retaliated, or an injury which must be revenged? Rather let me 
entreat all my readers to study for themselves this interesting and 
beautiful narative, to reflect upon the example of the forgiving 
Jesus, and to “ go and do likewise.” M. C. W. 











THE DYING CHRISTIAN, 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


FareweE.t, farewell,—but not to thee, 
Emblem of God, light-pouring sun! 
Fair moon and golden stars, with ye 
Not yet, not yet my joy is done. 


Oh, glorious Nature! mountains, sea! 
Wherein my soul took such delight; 
I see you still, though closed may be 


The eye of flesh in lasting niglit. 


And, dear ones! whose communion sweet 
Hath been of mingling soul with soul, 

No sad farewell for those who meet— 
Nay, never part, while ages roll, 


Nearer, more clear, more glorious far, 
Each work and mystery of God ; 
Worlds, thronged with souls, unfolded are, 


E’en while I drop this mortal clod. 


I see, I know, I cherish still 

Earth, Heaven, and man! closer they come 
To my freed soul, and at my will 

Each I approach, nor find them dumb. 


Farewell to nought that’s fair or great, 
Nought beautiful, or good, or true! 

But oh, farewell to each sad weiglit 

Of pain or sin I ever knew! 

I leave you, mortal griefs and tears, 
Pangs that rend flesh and curb the soul, 
Faint trembling hopes, and anxious fears, 
That o’er man’s earth-bound spirit roll! 


I Jeave you all ;—and oh, farewell, 
Thou who canst never cross the grave, 
Whose power must perish with my knell, 


Farewell, temptation !—Heaven doth save. 
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A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERMON, BY REV. SAMUEL K. LOTHROP. 


Matacati iii. 16. And a book of remembrance was written. 


In their original connexion these words refer to the book of 
remembrance written before the Lord concerning those ‘* who fear 
him and think upon his name.” They are an assurance, that 
though the wicked prosper for a season and the proud and covet- 
ous gain their desires, while the righteous sometimes walk in low- 
liness, disappointment and sorrow upon earth, yet shall these last 
be had in everlasting remembrance, and be spared, even “asa 
man spareth his own son that serveth him,” in that day when the 
Lord of hosts maketh up his jewels. They easily admit, however, 
of the application we propose to make of them, and are beautifully 
appropriate to the occasion which brings us together. A book of 
remembrance, inscribed with the recollection of the Lord’s good- 
ness, should be written in all our hearts. Upon the peril escaped, 
upon the temptation over which we have triumphed, upon the trials 
endured, and the blessings received, upon every hour and every 
event of life, we should leave, as a way-mark of our journey, the 
grateful and pious inscription of the Prophet near Mizpeh, * Hitherto 


? We have come up hither this day to 


hath the Lord helped us.’ 
write it afresh on the tablets of our memories, to bear it once more 
upon our tongues. We have abstained from our ordinary pursuits, 
we have turned aside from the stern hurry of the world’s affairs, 
that in the temples consecrated te his worship we may remember 
the Lord’s mercies, and offer the incense of thanksgiving and 
praise to Him who crowneth the year with his goodness and our 
lives with his blessing. 

The festival of our athers greets us with its annual return. 
Were there no other reason for appointing and observing a day of 
Public Thanksgiving than this, that it is a custom transmitted 
from our fathers, a memento of the past, connecting us by tender 
associations and endearing ties with the men who left the impress 
of their characters upon the world and wrote their eulogy in the 
28* 
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institutions they bequeathed to their posterity, this would be sufli- 
cient. They had virtues of which this day perpetually reminds us. 
Thay had excellencies which it excites us to imitate. 

But other reasons in its behalf are not wanting. The institution 
itself has a foundation in propriety. Reason, patriotism, and re- 
ligious feeling commend it. This is evident from the fact of its 
increasing prevalence in our country. In many of our Northern 
and Western, and in some of our Southern States, a day for Public 
Thanksgiving and Praise is now annually appointed by Executive 
authority. This may undoubtedly be attributed, in part at least, ’ 
to the emigration from New England into these portions of our 
country. The cities of the West are built up, the soil of the West 
is tilled, its workshops are crowded, its thriving villages, its wide 
prairies are peopled by the sons of New England. And they have 
not forgotten Jerusalem, nor the land of their fathers. Many of its 
habits, customs and feelings cling to them, and are fondly cher- 
ished by them. But the general and increasing adoption by our 
sister States of this religious and social festival is not to be attri- 
buted solely to the fact, that the descendants of the Pilgrims form , 
a large proportion of the population of these States. The intrihsic 
beauty and propriety of the festival have contributed largely to 
secure it the regard and observance of others. It has been seen 
to be a good thing, to possess a sanctifying and comforting power, 
to be rich in good influences upon the individual heart, upon social 
relations and public opinion. They, therefore, who have been put 
in trust with office and authority, whose duty it has been to guard 
and promote the public interests, have felt it right to use their sta- 
tion and influence in setting up this stone of remembrance. And 
in this they have judged wisely and acted faithfully. There isa 





good moral influence and power in the day. It hath healing and 
comfort in its hours. It hath something strengthening and refresh- 
ing in its associations. It leaves a mark on the thoughts and feelings. 
It gives a tongue to conscience and a voice to duty. 

All, however, will not concur in this. Through a morbid sen- 
sibility and ill-regulated state of feeling some have an opposite 
impression. Besides the narrow-minded and short-sighted econ- 
omist, who regards every day taken from labor and business as so 
much lost to the community, and whose opinions in this instance 
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are unworthy of consideration, there are others, who question the 
moral effect of the festival, who, judging from their own hearts, think 
that to multitudes it is any thing but a day of gratitude, thanks- 
giving and praise,—rather one of sorrow,—it may be, of sinful 
murmuring and regret. To themselves, they say, it is the gloom- 
iest day in the year, a sad way-mark on the journey of life. They 
would it never came, they would it were never appointed ; because 
it opens afresh the fountains of grief that time has sealed, calls up 
the shadows of the past, speaks of brighter days and happier years, 
uncovers the graves of affection, unseals the eyes of death, brings 
around them the forms of the mourned, the loved, the beautiful, 
the lost, and makes the heart yearn in sadness over departed trea- 
sures. They question whether, by thus reviving the recollection 
of sorrow and bringing back with terrible distinctness every scene 
of disappointment and trial, it does not tend to give gloomy rather 
than cheerful views of life, to excite regret rather than awaken 
gratitude, and lead the mind to muse with pain over the mysteries 
of Providence rather than rest with confidence on its mercy and 
righteousness. 

We have each of us, perhaps, sometimes heard some feeling of 
this kind expressed. ‘There may have been moments when we our- 
selves have to some extent indulged it. It cannot be denied, that 
it is one of the influences of this day to unlock the fountain of mem- 
ory and stir its waters to their very depths. But is not this fountain 
like the pool of Bethesda, whose healing powers depended on its 
waters being moved? Is memory itself an evil and acurse? Is 
it not rather a blessed and glorious prerogative, whereby we disarm 
misfortune and death, and retain in fact the treasures of which 
they would deprive us? Would we bathe in the waves of Lethe if 
we could? Would we lose the recollection of the days that are 
gone, would we give up the memories that are hallowed in our 
hearts, because of the absence of the original realities ? Would we 
reduce life to a point, a momentary consciousness, and say, let the 
past be a blank, so that this momentary consciousness be without 
regret? But one answer can spring to our lips. We start at the 
very idea of such a curtailment of our existence and our powers. 
The memory is the /ife. Independently of its important office in the 
guidance and management of our affairs, and in all the mental opera- 
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tions of reason and thought necessary in conducting them, the mem- 
ory makes the real, inner, spiritual life and happiness. By it we 
gather up all the teachings of observation and experience, all the les- 
sons taught and the impressions made by the varied scenes of joy and 
sorrow, of triumph and trial, that have marked our lot from the cra- 
dle up, and compress and distil them into the musings of an hour. 
Whatever quickens and facilitates the action of the memory adds to 
life, enlarges, expands, increases the sum of existence. This day 
does this. It is intended to do it. And it is only a diseased and ill- 
governed mind, a prey to a sickly sensibility, or scourged by an evil 
conscience, to which it cannot do good. Admit that it carries us back 
to other days and, it may be, to happier hours; admit that through 
the power of association it brings before us, more distinctly than 
any other period, the forms of those we have loved and lost? Does 
not all this chasten and purify and elevate? Though the seat be 
vacant in the endeared circle, is not the place in our hearts filled ? 
Is not the spirit there, is not the image there, distinct, clear, un- 
dimmed by time? And while memory recalls their forms, and 
their eyes are again beaming on us in love and kindness, does it 
not recall also their virtues, the excellence of their characters, the 
beauty of their example, and all the gladness we had in their 
presence? Cannot the ear of the heart hear them, and the eye of 
faith see them beckoning us onward and upward to heaven? 
Surely whatever serves to bind us more closely with the past, and 
deepen its memories and its lessons, must do good to every mind 
that has the slightest measure of Christian faith, the faintest glim- 
mering of Christian hope. I look upon it as one of the benefits, 
not an objection to this day, that it is a point around which gather 
the fondest memories and the holiest associations of life. 

If it make vivid the recollection of past sorrows, it must also to 
a just and contemplative mind make vivid the recollection of 
past joys and pleasures, prosperity and success, and convince 
it that whatever is or has been the number or the severity of its 
trials, the multitude of its mercies, the richness of its blessings far 
outweighs them; and thus while it shows that there is ever cause 
for gratitude, tend to awake and make practical grateful emotions. 

This is the first good influence of the day, and I would make 
use of it this morning to deepen in all our hearts the sentiment 
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of dependence upon a higher Power, and to awaken and give 
life and practical effect to the sentiment of gratitude, by remind- 
ing you that our mercies are ever greater than our trials and 
that at all times we have cause to bless God. The revolving year, 
indeed, has not brought to all gladness, prosperity and progress. 
To many there have been anxious days and sleepless nights and 
fruitless efforts; many have lost property, many are fearing they 
shall lose it. Many have met with ill-success and disappointment, 
find themselves crippled in their means and straitened in their cir- 
cumstances, when they looked to be at ease and security. With 
multitudes there are doubt and trouble and care, anxiety, suspense, 
apprehension. But yet the great fountains of comfort, happiness 
and enjoyment have not been dried up, nor turned aside: from us. 
The great common mercies of life and providence, which are after 
all the most needful and important, have been new every morning 
and fresh every evening, and are daily showered upon us in un- 
measured bounty. Common mercies, those mercies which are as 
free as the air, as wide-spread as the light of the sun, and of which 
any one who will may “taste, and see that the Lord is good,” 
these, though least prized, are the most valuable. We feel their 
worth only when deprived of their enjoyment. As we go forth to the 
daily routine of duty, we take but small account of the common 
air and light of heaven, that surround and bless us. What 
would the captive in a dungeon give for the smallest breath of their 
freshness, for the slightest glimpse of their purity and brightness? 
We think but little of the senses that hourly minister to our plea- 
sure, our instruction, our happiness. What would not the deaf, the 
dumb, the blind give, could their ears be opened, their tongues un- 
loosed, their eyes unsealed? We take but small account of health, 
as we bound along the path of life with a firm step and a vigorous 
frame. What would not the invalid give for an hour free from 
weakness or pain? We think but little of affection, as it daily 
shines upon our lot, and gladdens our homes with its presence. 
What would not the forsaken and disconsolate, the lone and soli- 
tary ones of earth, give for one smile of affection, for one look of 
sympathy, for one strong grasp of the hand, that told them there 
was a hea:t whose pulses vibrated to their own? It is these com- 
mon and countless mercies, that are denied to but few, and some 
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of them for any great length of time to none, it is these, that are 
the great fountains of happiness. It is not the distinctions of our 
lot, the things that separate and mark us and put us above others, 
but it is the things that we possess in common, that we share with 
others, that are the gifts of God to all men, it is these that make 
life joyous and gladsome. Reflection teaches us this, But we 
want something to make us reflect. And this is the very purpose 
and effect of this day. 

It has this effect. The very fact, that it is appointed, that it is 
peculiar, out of the common course, coming but once a year, 
clothes it with power, to teach the heart and conscience more than 
any ordinary occasion. It is impossible that any man, whatever 
may have been his vicissitudes for the past year, whatever may be 
the present position of his affairs or his future prospects, it is im- 
possible that he should this day come up to the temple of worship, 
or seat himself in the circle of his family, and not feel, more 
deeply than any other occasion can make him feel, that he has 
multiplied and unnumbered reasons for deep and earnest gratitude 
to that Being to whose providence he owes every hour of health, 
peace, safety and comfort he has enjoyed. He may have indulged 
in undue anxiety, he may have given way to discontent and fret- 
fulness, he may have been forgetful or insensible to his many 
blessings, through some particular loss or disappointment in some 
favorite plan or enterprise. This day convinces him of his folly 
and ingratitude, makes him feel how good the Lord is, that his 
blessings are as perpetual as the light, as multiplied as the moments 
of existence. His heart is touched and softened and purified by 
the recollection of the silent tokens of God’s love and care and 
kindness, which have been hourly bestowed on him, received with- 
out thought and enjoyed without praise. He refuses to admit 
anxiety, to cherish discontent. A sense of dependence that fills 
him with joy and peace amidst the uncertainties of the future, emo- 
tions of gratitude that arm him with holy resolution and devout 
purpose, take possession of his spirit. He is happier, because he 
is made to reflect upon and perceive the true sources of happiness. 
He is more grateful, because he sees how abundant and over- 
flowing these sources of happiness are to himself and all others. 
This is the natural and direct tendency of this festival. This is 
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the influence it is designed to exert, the effect it ought to produce. 
Upon our hearts let it have this effect. Let it make us more 
alive to the multitude and constancy of those blessings which we 
have so often received without thought and used without gratitude. 
Let it make us adore with holier and more devout emotions that 
great Being, tle fountain of love and goodness, from whom they flow. 

In its influence upon the benevolent and social affections may be 
found another argument in favor of the day, as in the happiness 
which springs from these affections may be found another cause 
for gratitude and thanksgiving. The affections are the great ele- 
ments of character, the great safe-guards of virtue. I had almost 
said they are stronger than principle, they are mightier than con- 
science. Sure I am that if we can develope and strengthen the 
social and domestic affections, if we can keep them active, vigor- 
ous, warm and pure, we do more for social happiness and the 
security of individual virtue than can be effected in any other way. 
The young man, who carries the image of his mother in his breast, 
who bears about with him the remembrance of his father’s blessing 
and of that father’s interest in his reputation and character, who 
sees a sister’s tenderness smiling upon his exertions and frowning 
upon his indulgence, and who through the strength of his affections 
feels himself surrounded, as he goes forth to the struggle and strife 
of life, with the influences of home, that young man is safe. He 
bears with him a charm that shall disarm temptation, whatever 
form it may assume. He has within him impulses and feelings, 
ties and memories, that shall make him strong and keep him pure, 
and guide him with clean hands and an unsullied heart through all 
dangers and trials. Now it is one of the objects of this day, it is 
one of its unquestionable influences, that it tends thus to strengthen 
and develope the social and domestic affections, to nurture, expand 
and call them forth. It quickens, indeed, the interest of all in all. 
It has often seemed to me that on this day all men bore on their 
countenances a more benevolent aspect, looked more pleasantly, 
felt more kindly toward each other, as if sharing in a common 
sympathy and in anticipations of a day of rational and chastened 
gladness. I believe the day has this effect; that it is a tie which 
serves to bind the whole community together in the bonds of a 
closer citizenship, and the brotherhood of a purer love. 
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But it is especially hallowed to-home. It is a day consecrate to 
domestic affection, to those deep and enduring sympathies of our 
nature, which are fostered by kindred and relationship. Ah! 
could we “ from some high battlement of heaven” look down this 
day upon every dwelling in this broad Commonwealth, should we 
not feel it to be a good and holy festival, which produces the scenes 
we behold? What happy gatherings of families! What affec- 
tionate greetings! What earnest inquiries! What glad sympa- 
thy and joyous intercourse, atoning for months of absence and 
separation! How many, it may be, who felt cold and distant 
towards each other, meet this day in kindness and forgiveness, 
regret their temporary alienation, and in the hour of common 
gratitude renew and strengthen and purify their common love. 
How many, it may be, rebuked of their selfishness and taught by 
bereavement and sorrow the priceless value of affection, fecl all 
that is good and pure and holy and beneficent in their hearts stirred 
up within them, and are led to a tenderer love, a kindlier manner, a 
deeper sympathy in the happiness of those whose happiness de- 
pends upon them. ; 

And what cause for gratitude have we in the recollection of all 
the happiness we have enjoyed through our social affections, in our 
family circles. Unmingled and unmitigated happiness probably 
has been the lot of few, or none of us. As surely as night waits 
upon day, or the shadow upon the sunbeam, so surely does death 
wait upon life, and bereavement and sorrow upon affection. The 
revolving year has not held all of us exempt from these. Some 
of the young have passed away in the bloom of their beauty, in 
the vigor and freshness of their high resolves and noble purposes 
in respect to life and conduct. Some of the old have gone down 
to that grave from which they could not have expected to be 
long spared. Old and familiar faces are missed from the 
temple of worship, the marts of business, and the social circle. 
They are not in that pew where they used to sit and worship. 
They are not by that fireside where their presence was gladness, 
and where their absence is mourned as a loss which time cannot 
alleviate nor repair. Yet bereavement is ever marked, sometimes 
singularly marked, by circumstances of mercy and comfort, which 
cannot but touch the heart with deep convictions of the goodness 
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of that overruling Providence which appoints the incidents of our 
lives. What bereavement that we have experienced has been 
unattended by some such tokens? And, in general, how richly 
have we been blessed in our social and domestic relations. Some 
of us, it may be, have received singular and striking manifestations 
of the Divine protection; have had ourselves and our children 
restored and preserved, when through peril or sickness there was 
but a step between them and death. To all of us there has been 
granted a measure of health and comfort and happiness in our 
dwellings, of which a book of remembrance should be written. 
Let the voice of thanksgiving and praise then be lifted up from 
our inmost hearts. And while we thus recognize the goodness of 
God, in the happiness he has opened to us through our domestic 
affections, and in the mercy that has protected and preserved to us 
so many whom we love and who love us, let us strive to manifest 
our gratitude and repay this goodness, by cherishing and invigor- 
ating these affections. Let the spirit of Christian faith and piety 
hallow and sanctify the domestic ties of life. Let us impress and 
make practical in our hearts the truth, that as God has so loved us, 
we ought to love one another. 

I have thus spoken of some of the influences of this day, and 
of some of our personal and social occasions for gratitude. Do 
we not feel that it is a good day ; a day when solemn admonitions 
should fall upon our minds with a peculiar force, temper the ec- 
stacy of our joy, and give permanency and power to our Christian 
conviction of God’s goodness ; a day when we should rejoice, and 
yet, as Scripture and all experience of human life alike command, 
“rejoice with trembling ;” a day which should call the thoughtless 
to reflection, check the impetuous career of hope in which the 
young indulge, arouse the old from the slumber of forgetfulness, 
and in the breasts of all, both old and young, awaken a deeper, 
holier sentiment of responsibleness to God, their fellow-men, and 
their own souls? ‘To us let it be such a day ; not an occasion of 
thoughtless enjoyment, but of religious gratitude, that gratitude 
which burns with a desire to fulfil the designs of our Benefactor in 
his gifts. In the spirit of Christian faith and humility, let us 


cherish commanding principles of duty and holy purposes of im- 
provement. 
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CONCESSIONS OF TRINITARIANS.* 


Mr. Jonn Wixson of Manchester, England, has lately published 
a book of a novel and remarkable character. In the second edition 
of a former work of his, entitled “ Scripture Proofs and Scriptural 
[Illustrations of Unitarianism,” was an Appendix containing extracts 
from Trinitarian authorities, supporting those modes of interpreting 
certain passages of Scripture which are adopted by Unitarians. In 
this way the favorite proof-texts of Orthodoxy are shown even by 
the friends of that system to admit of, at least, if not to require, 
an explanation which is inconsistent with the doctrines of Trinita- 
rianism. An incidental remark of that wise and great and good 
man, John Locke, furnishes Mr. Wilson with a motto for a part of 
the new work in which he extends the design of his former Appen- 
dix. Locke had said, ** There is scar ‘ely one text alleged to the 
Trinitarians, which is not otherwise expounded by their own 
writers.” This is a most remarkable statement. Mr. Wilson 
wished that some one would amplify and carry out the idea which 
he had to some extent developed in his Appendix, but as no one 
appeared inclined to undertake the wearisome labor, he has given 
himself to the task. Most successfully has he completed it. 
Though we were aware that some rich material existed for such 
a work, we are amazed at the wonderful results of his patient and 
faithful investigations. He has proved, what seems to us a start- 
ling fact,—let Orthodoxy explain it,—that the very statements, 
expositions and interpretations for which Unitarians have been 
most severely denounced have the sanction of leading Trinitarian 
authors, and that throughout the Bible there is not a single passage 
which has not been interpreted in accordance with Unitarian views 
by eminent and unquestioned Orthodox writers. Let his book have 
a fair and unprejudiced examination, and we do not fear that any 
one will deny his perfect faithfulness and integrity in carrying out 


its plan. Let the issue be weighed, and we think the results of his 


* Tur Corcrssions or Trinitartans. Being a Selection of Extracts 
from the Writings of the most eminent Biblical Critics and Commentators. 
By John Wilson, Author of *‘ Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations 


of Unitarianism.’’ Manchester 1342. pp. 614, 8vo 
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undertaking will show that Orthodoxy is based upon a sandy foun- 
dation. 

As the Author well observes, his is precisely the kind of argu- 
ment which Orthodox Christians use, ** when in combating with 
unbelievers they adduce from the most eminent Deists testimonies 
favorable to the supreme excellence of Christ’s character, to the 
special divinity of his mission, or to the unrivalled holiness and 
An exhibition of “ the criti- 


beneficial influences of his religion.” 


cisms and reasonings employed by Trinitarians in justification of 
their Unitarianising interpretations,” will show how and why Ortho- 
doxy makes concessions. Nor ought such a volume as this to 
contribute any thing towards increasing the intolerant and rancorous 
spirit which divides Christian sects. It should rather mitigate the 
harshness of controversy, for while it should lead Trinitarians to 
think more kindly of Unitarians, it should raise our opinion of the 
scholarship, the candor and the integrity of those who maintain 
some views different from our own, notwithstanding their conces- 
sions to us. 

The Author might perhaps be charged with taking some of his 
quotations from writers who have been suspected or openly ac- 
cused of maintaining heretical opinions—such, for instance, as 
Calvin, Drusius, Grotius, Le Clerc and others. To this charge, if 
adduced, it would be enough to reply, as he has done, that these 
‘“*suspected authors belonged to Trinitarian churches, and when 
accused of being friendly to adverse doctrines, denied the truth of 
the allegation.” Again, the author may be charged with a mis- 
translation, a perversion, or a garbling of the language of the 
writers whom he quotes. He has used all the means in his power 
to guard against such errors. Still he may appear to have fallen into 
them, when appearances only are against him. He may have 
availed himself of an allowance which an Orthodox writer has 
made inadvertently, and the impression of which he has afterwards 
labored to efface in some other part of his works. This is but 
natural, for error leads always to inconsistency. Mr. Wilson how- 
ever assures us that he has never suppressed any qualifying state- 
ments, or buts. We will endeavor to give some idea of the char- 
acter of his volume by a brief analysis of its contents. 

In an extended introductory part, covering seventy-six pages, 
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the Author goes over a wide field, embracing many general allow- 
ances of Orthodex writers, classed under different heads. The 
sum and spirit of many of the most famous and admired works in 
religious and biographical literature are found to sustain the general 
assertion, that the spirit of sectarianism is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity. Quotations from Drs. Johnson, Parr, M’All, 
and from John Wesley, Simpson, and Robert Hall manifest their 
admission, that there have been wise and good men in all denomi- 
nations. Burnet, Tillotson, Doddridge, Hall, J. P. Smith, Parr, 
Stuart, and others, have given their testimony to the distinguished 
worth, piety and learning of Unitarians; and various writers, 
Catholic and Protestant, have vindicated their title to the Christian 
name. Other writers have given in their testimony to the fact, that 
a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, or in the metaphysical sub- 
tleties of articles and creeds, is not essential to salvation; and that 
such words as “ orthodoxy” and “ heresy” are only the watchwords 
of party warfare. Another great point, not contested as it is simply 
stated, but in fact lying at the foundation of many of the most 
protracted controversies, is, whether Christianity is simple and 
easily understood. Of course Unitarians have ever taken the 
affirmative side. We are sure that the names which Mr. Wilson 
adduces as making concessions to this point were never brought 
into such an harmonious juxtaposition before. Here we have Bar- 
row, Parr, Jacob Abbot, Donne, the Westminster Divines, Beattie, 
Campbell, and Bishop Maltby, testifying that the teachings of the 
Saviour are distinguished for their simplicity, and are devoid of 
mystery, that the most important doctrines are clearly revealed, 
and are admitted by all Christians. ‘To the self-evident truths, that 
reason is the gift of God, that nothing which is opposed to it is 
worthy of belief, that it should be employed in matters of religion, 
and that revelation is wholly consistent with it—to these truths 
some noble testimonies are quoted from men whose sentiments 
seem to have denied them. 

Astonishing concessions have been made by Trinitarians, that 
their great doctrine is unintelligible or self-contradictory. The 
doctrine of the Trinity has been defined in all sorts of ways incon- 
sistent with each other. It has been described as not less repugnant 
to reason and common sense than that of transubstantiation; as 
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not found in the Old Testament, nor in the Gospels, nor in the 
Acts of the Apostles, nor in the Epistles ; as not expressly revealed 
in Scripture, nor proveable by Scripture. All the other doctrines 
relating to the Son and the Spirit, and growing out of the Trinita- 
rian dogma, have been freely allowed by one, or another, or by 
several Orthodox writers to be wholly without foundation in Scrip- 
ture and repugnant to reason. 

One other point embraced in the Introduction relates to the 
Scriptures ;—their sufficiency by themselves, without synods, or 
> councils, or creeds; the interpretation of them with the aid of rea- 
son ; the principles of biblical criticism ; and the existence of errors 
in our authorised version, requiring revision and correction. Plain 
and explicit statements covering all the ground assumed by Unitari- 
ans are adduced from Orthodox divines under these different heads. 

The second and third parts of the volume are devoted respec- 
tively to the explanation of texts, from the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, which are adduced in support of the doctrine of a Triune 
God, the Deity of Christ, and the Divine Personality of the Holy 
Spirit, considered as distinct from the Father. These texts are ar- 
ranged in the order of books and chapters in the Bible, but ina 
valuable Index at the close of the volume they are classified ac- 
cording to the theological dogmas to which they have been supposed 
to refer. As we have already observed, the concessions ad- 
duced in favor of Unitarian views from a most extensive range 
of Orthodox writers, Catholic and Protestant, have utterly amazed 
and confounded us. Evidence of this character, according to 
the conditions observed in a court of justice, would be suffi- 
cient to condemn all human creeds. It seems to present before 
us the whole Orthodox camp in all ages as one scene of confusion; 
where all the tongues of Babel are spoken, and no one of them 
understood. We are obliged to take refuge in the tranquil 
conviction, that beneath all the real or assumed interest of Chris- 
tian believers in mere dogmas there is a deep basis for true 
piety and a happy and holy faith in revelation built upon it. It is 
by various processes that truth is separated from error, and one of 
the most legitimate, as well as one of the most effective to our 
minds, is the exhibition of the inconsistencies of error. 
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AN EVENING’S TALK. 


* WELL, then, I have made that visit, and I am glad ; it is off of 
my conscience.” So I was greeted a few evenings since, as Miss 
Julia entered the parlor where I was visiting. 

** And what visit was it that you have paid? Have you been to 
return stolen property, or to confess your sins, that your conscience 
finds such relief ?” 

“No, no: but I have owed a visit to Mrs. A. for three months, 
and now I have paid it ; it has been troubling me all the time, and 
now it is off of my conscience.” 

*“T think not ;” I replied; “I am afraid it was never on.” 
Upon which she looked at me with some surprise, and sought to 
know the hidden meaning of my words and smile. 

“Did you ever know a person who performed a conscientious 
act glad when it was over, because the sting of conscience was 
removed? It is only of an unwilling act, that we are glad when 
it is done; and conscience does not move us to perform actions 
except we perform them with the assent of the will. Iam afraid,” 
said I laughingly, “ that the guilt of this unpaid visit is upon your 
conscience still.” 

*“*No:” she replied; ‘“* I owed it, conscientiously ; I have paid 
my debt: am I not free ?” 

** You owed it, indeed,” said I; “if you had been a conscientious 
person, you would have owed it conscientiously : and you are free ; 
but your conscience is none the better. Tell me now, as your 
father confessor, on your conscience, did you go conscientiously to 
pay this visit?” 

“Did I not? Pray, you answer me ?” 

“Perhaps you went from motives of decency, to maintain your 
rank in society, to carry on the hollow forms of outward politeness.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps it was something of that, Mr. Confessor. 
But my conscience is relieved, notwithstanding; for it will not 
smite me now every time when | think of Mrs. A.’s unpaid call.” 

*“ But you have not shown me that your conscience had any 
thing to do in the matter; or that, if it had, you have settled the 


affair with your conscience. Now I shall maintain that your con- 
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science ought to smite you, every time you think of the visit you 
owed Mrs. A., as much as ever.” 

“ Well, well; you always get the better of me in an argument, 
so I will let you talk on ; and now please show me, why my con- 
science ought to smite me still about this call.” 

“* Why, thus: an action, conscientiously done, is done calmly, 
pleasantly, affectionately. Conscience, we often say, is the voice 
of God. Now if God commands me, shall I go and obey the com- 
mand with so unwilling a spirit as to be glad when the work is 
done, and because the command does not trouble me further? 
‘How gentle God’s commands.’ I must have a spirit as gentle as 
the command is. Otherwise, would He not say, ‘ Go, be disobedi- 
ent; I do not wish your reluctant obedience ?? Nay: can our con- 
duct ever be styled obedience, if we do not obey with the heart?” 

“‘Now you talk like a kind minister, and I suppose I must be 
serious enough to say, no.” 

“Truly you will say,no. Your parents let you have your way, 
if you are not a good girl enough to obey them cheerfully. So 
you will admit that your conscience had little to do with your call 
this evening ?” 

“ Yes, if you will make me.” 

“ And that you are nearly as guilty of remissness as if you had 
never paid it?” 

“Not quite so guilty; for there was a little heart in it, I do 
maintain, although | do not love Mrs. A., and do not like very 
much indeed to pay my debts to her.” 

** But you are satisfi:d on this point, are you, that actions con- 
scientiously done are done willingly, happily? What would you 
have said of Latimer and Ridley, if in going to the stake they had 
showed that the fear of a future hell compelled them ; if they had 
shown, instead of the serenity of a martyr’s spirit which can com- 
mend itself to God, the struggle of selfishness which wishes to 
serve itself, and would gladly be excused from the performance of 
God’s commands? Or imagine, for the instant, that Paul had gone 
out unwillingly to the work of an Apostle ;—the beauty of his Epis- 
tles never would have exisied; we never should have known of 
Paul the courageous, Paul the hero, 1 may call him. The fight 
which he fought would have been a brief one; it never would 
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have been a good fight, as he terms it; and, least of all, would it 
have been the fight of faith, as he exhorts his son Timothy to 
fight it.” 

* But tell me, then, what I must do? If Iam reluctant todo my 
duties, must | omit them? Tell me so, good sir, and let me go 
free, and I will call you the very best of preachers.” 

** Well, I do tell you so, in seriousness. You may as well omit 
your duties, if you find no better spirit than reluctance in which to 
discharge them. Now you may look serious.” 

“Why: but that is a wicked doctrine; and I shall tell the 
church.” 

It is the truth: but only a partial view of the truth. You are 
never wholly reluctant to your duties. In those which are most 
disagreeable there is some little willingness ; and you may omit 
them, just so far as your reluctance goes, with as little sin as you 
would incur by discharging them reluctantly. Either give your 
heart to your duty, or omit doing your duty. Be single-hearted ; 
be sincere. And are you not persuaded that it is as wicked to act 
heartlessly in the outward form of discharging your duties, as it 
is to omit them altogether ? If you think on this point rightly,you 
may get a new and higher view of religion; namely, that you may 
be religious in your affections ; and that all the cold, outward form 
of a moral life may become instinct with the gentle, warm and 
pleasing affections of a religious spirit. You have probably per- 
formed many actions, in your life, unwillingly ?” 

“Yes: I am not thoroughly reconciled to all the duties which 
life presents ; but have supposed that I must live, always, with 
some degree of reluctance ; and that all people must do the same.” 

“And yet what good do you, or does any one, receive from 
actions unwillingly performed? They do not advance you in 
the kingdom of Heaven. A thousand such actions, ten thousand 
of them, cannot justify you in the sight of Heaven and go towards 
your acceptance. If your life were filled with them, you would be 
none the better. You do not yourself approve a friend whose 
kindness towards you is unwillingly shown; you see nothing to 
applaud in the moral character of a man who does not love the 
virtue which he labors to exhibit. You cannot, then, consider 
yourself justified, unless the life which you live you live from the 
heart. 
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** And then, again, every action conscientiously performed adds 
to the degree of our conscientiousness. It helps us to subject the 
will, to triumph over selfishness. It increases our readiness to 
obey the instructions of God’s will. It renders us conscious of a 
deeper love toward him. The performance of a conscientious 
action is great gaintous. Itis so much spiritual gain. The spirit 
is nearer Heaven upon the performance of every action conscien- 
tiously performed. But what do you gain, when you say, ‘ there, 
that visit is off of my conscience ?? Are you more ready to visit 
] the next neighbor whose tediousness you do not like, and whom 
society compels you to treat with the show of civility? Are your 
affections better? I see no gain in an action unwillingly performed. 

“‘ But while there is no gain n.ade by us, no spiritual improvement 
found, no justification acquired, by the unwilling performance of 
our duties, we are not left to the startling alternative of saying that 
we must omit our duties, because they have been heretofore sin- 
fully performed. On the other hand, since God requires the duties, 
and the heart with them, see, we learn that we can perform them, 
and perform with the heart. You can yield your affections to the 
Divine Being in performing the duty which he lays before you, as 
easily as a little child can lay aside its perverseness, dismiss its 
frowns, and go pleasantly to do what its mother bids. You can yield 
your affections to your Maker as easily as, when you are provoked 
at the conduct of another, or seriously angry, you can rise above 
resentment and forgive in your spirit even before he seeks your for- 
giveness. You can love God in all the duties of life as easily as 
you have found yourself able in your private devotions to recal your 
wandering thoughts, to dismiss frivolity, and triumph over selfish- 
ness, and rise from your knees in the consciousness of peace. 
You think it hard to love God, and yet in every prayer you love 
him, and you have perhaps been much nearer to him and his 
acceptance than you have imagined. Let me urge you, then, to 
think for the future not so much of the thousand duties of life, as 
of the one spirit in which all duty is to be performed. Think less 
of the letter of the conmmandments, and more of the spirit of love, 
by which all duties will be rendered easy. Think that God is your 
Father, and loves you as much in the highest duties which he en- 
joins as in any indulgence which he permits or favor which he 
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bestows. You will be happy, then, to love him. You will be 
happy that your heart can be conscious of an emotion so pure and 
full, so gentle and satisfying, so warm and elevating, as love to God. 

** And now I must go; or we may spoil by idle talk the pleasant 
thoughts with which we have been engaged.” 

** And must you go so soon, Sir? Well, I hope, when you get 
home, you will not have to say, ‘there, that visit is off of your 
conscience ;’ and I have almost the heart to say that I have not 
understood you, to invite you to come again.” 

THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 





THE MINISTER AND HIS PARISH. 


Tue tie between a minister and his parish is not a light one, nay, 
it is a holy one, and should not be lightly broken. I confess nothing 
has so much disturbed me as the frequent changes I have seen 
taking place in the different churches within the last few years. 
Why is itso? In what are a pastor and his congregation so dif- 
ferent from those of the olden time? Then a minister was chosen 
for life. He christened the new-born babe, he joined the hands of 
the maiden and her betrothed who had worshiped at his altar, and 
as he declined in years he saw the youth of the mother renewed 
in the virtues and charms of her children. His lips taught the 
young, his advice assisted them in their middle age, and he often 
smoothed their dying pillow, thus being their friend and counsellor 
from the cradle to the grave. But things are changed. Nowa 
clergyman who remains thirty or forty years over a congregation 
is looked upon almost as a wonder. No doubt many reasons can 
be brought forward, and cogent ones too, why ministers change 
their abode and pastorai charge ; but methinks even a disagreeable 
parish may by persevering labor be brought back to love and con- 
cord, and its character be changed by the constant watchfulness 
and care of a permanent pastor. Can a clergyman be expected 
to effect much good who remains but a few years with a parish ? 
The fruit takes time to ripen, and the beneficial effects are not 
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immediately visible. Patience and toil are the lot of the minister 
of the Gospel, but his is a glorious calling. Pray God that in our 
Protestant country it may never be degraded into a method of 
earning bread. 

The tie between minister and parish is a holy tie, and should not 
be lightly broken nor lightly made. Let no young man make this 
profession his choice who has not the deepest conviction in so doing, 
who does not feel that for this blessed privilege of winning sinners 
back to God he would willingly deny himself all but the necessa- 
ries of life, in short, let it be with a holy ardor and with Christian 
hopes. And when this profession is his choice, let him not enter 
upon the duties of his office and cali himself pastor (except when 
an express condition or term is named) without intending to accept 
it for life, and devoting all his powers to the congregation over 
which he is placed. Let it be an indwelling thought, that he has 
given himself to those who have chosen him, to exert himself in 
their behalf, and by example and precept teach them to look far 
beyond this vale of tears for their happiness, to lay up their trea- 
sures where “ neither moth nor rust doth corrupt nor thieves break 
through and steal.” , 

Sometimes we hear it said by clergymen, ‘I gave up my old 
parish, and it was with great regret, for | was attached to many, 
and many I am sure loved me; but I thought it my duty to extend 
my influence if I was able, and seek a wider field for my exertions, 
and thus benefit more individuals.” Minister of the Gospel! 
think yet again. Are you quite correct in this feeling? Are you 
sure this is the better way to serve your Creator? You are break- 
ing a tie which can never be reunited. In that congregation are 
some—and if you have done your duty, many—who love and 
reverence you ; some perchance, who have been led back to the 
fold by your exertions or your prayers ; others who are yet hesi- 
tating on the brink; and you desert them. ‘They have become 
familiar with you, and they can pour into your ear the doubts or 
the fears that perplex them, but which they would shrink from dis- 
covering to a stranger. ‘Thus, to say the least, you retard the 
ripening of the fruit you have sown. Your successor may equal, 
may surpass you, but it will be long ere the penitent, the sorrowing 
and heavy laden can bear the hand of a stranger to probe their 


wounds. 
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You meanwhile are a stranger, seeking new friends, and though 


praises and welcomes may flow before you, do you not miss the 
grateful smile, the radiant eye of some of those you have left? 
Do you not feel that the rose has been rudely shaken, and some of 
its leaves scattered on the ground? And why seek a wider sphere ? 
Are not a few hundred souls enough to guard and watch? Cana 
good shepherd watch over an immense flock? Can he enter into 
their wants, their necessities, and the diseases of all, when his eye 
is constantly needed to count and gather them together? If in- 
stead of wishing to add to their numbers, ministers were only anx- 
ious to add to the virtues of their flocks, they would find that the 
crowd and the applause would sink into what it is—earthly vanity, 
before the love, the goodness, the holiness of their people. And 
would not this be addition enough, and great reward? Massillon 
says somewhere, and | think in his Charges to ministers, ** Too often 
we do not trouble ourselves with the engage ments we enter into, and 
the obligations we contract, towafds the souls the Church hath com- 
mitted to our care ; whereas, if only one perish, he who redeemed 
them will require of us a severe account, and it will be incumbent 
on us to show, that the unhappy wretch was influenced neither by 
our solicitude nor our instruction, neither by our example nor our 
prayers, or that he otherwise would not have perished.” How far 
this is to be literally taken, every minister of the Gospel must de- 
termine for himself; but certainly a pastor’s duty can be done 
faithfully and fully only when the pastor has an eye over every one 
of his people. We do not want larger churches, but more of them, 
that thus every pastor may have time to become intimately acquaint- 
ed with his congregation. He may preach eloquent discourses, he 
may paint the happiness and the reward of the virtuous and the 
misery of the vicious, he may draw tears of penitence from the 
eyes of the sinful, he may in words give comfort to the afflicted 
and cast down ; but if he give not his presence also, in nine cases 
out of ten his sermons will be of little avail, the impressions evaporate 
like the morning dew. He must give his time and his personal 
presence to his people. He must make them feel that he does not 
preach from pictures, or to pictures, of human sufferings, wants, 
and doubts; but to his people, and that from them he draws sub- 
jects for his discourses adapted to their actual wants. Even if his 
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hours would be more pleasantly passed with a loved friend in his 


private studies, these pleasures he must forego; there are souls 
who require a particular hand to deal with them, and these souls 
are under his charge and he must not neglect them. An evening 
spent in the household of one of his parishioners is worth a year of 
preaching. It brings into close.communion the teacher and the 
taught, and their wants are more fully understood. It draws the 
hearts of those who weekly hear him closely to him, and makes 
them feel that he is interested in their welfare. The chiid who is 
taught to view him with awe and reverence as one who is holy and 
good, and who when he goes to church is forbidden to speak be- 
cause the minister is there, imagines him to be of some different 
order of creation, and until he sees him in his own sanctuary, his 
home, in familiar converse with that dear parent at whose knee he 
is hanging, is he undeceived. A word, a slight gesture, to a child 
will often win his heart, and a love will spring up that years cannot 
efface. 

Never shall I, never can I forget the feelings with which I 
viewed our dear pastor who had come but recently among us, 
after he had in this friendly way passed an hour or two with his 


beloved wife at my father’s house when I was a child. It was 





winter, and as they rose to take their leave and Mrs. W was 
adjusting her cloak, Mr. W—— tuok up his wife’s hood, and de- 
claring it was very warm and comfortable, drew it on my little 
head until my face was neariy hid from his sight, laughing as he 
did so. It was a simple act, but our minister had placed the hood 
upon my head himself, and I felt that some of the immeasurable 
distance I had unconsciously fixed between us was removed. I 
knew not why, but that act made me love him and I lost much of 
my fear. I felt he was a human creature like myself, and the act 
made us both laugh; there was sympathy. That love increased, 
when he would descend from his pulpit and entering our small 
vestry-room hear us recite our catechism, or explain to us the New 
Testament, tired and fatigued as he was. I will not say I was a 
good scholar, indeed I fear the contrary ; but I learned to love and 
reverence holiness more by his familiar words and looks there, 
than in the puipit, and should the world make me callous and cold, 
methinks the sight of that pulpit and vestry would make my better 
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feelings assert their right when all else had failed. When a wan- 
derer far from home, | have thought of that old church and tears 
would come, welcome, though unbidden guests. But he who thus 
early taught us has gone. He felt it his duty to leave us. No 
earthly ambition lured him away, and wherever he goes my fervent 
blessing will go with him, and | pray Heaven’s choicest blessings 
may be his, now and forever. He was the first minister of whom 
I have any distinct recollection, and therefore | love him best, for 
to no second could I render the feelings | did to him, and never by 
act or word has he broken the holy spell that early reverence threw 7 
around him. If one heart thus beats for its early pastor, must we 
not infer that many partake of the same emotions ? 

Ministers of the Gospel! is this a tie to be lightly broken? This 
pure love and reverence, are they to be lightly flung aside, anda 
new path and new friends sought? Believe it not. You know 
not the deep, the ardent love of your congregations. Oh! cast it 
not hastily away. Watch the young and win them to your side, 
and great will be your reward, to see them growing up to maturity 
in holiness. Is not the joy of knowing you possess the hearts 
of your people, and such hearts as you have assisted to train, re- 
ward enough? Be not anxious to add to the number of your par- 
ishioners ; they will come readily enough. Ask not for adulation 
or praise. Seek not the company of the intellectual alone, but 
seek the good of your congregations. Ask not that your names 
be heard abroad, but let your precepts dwell in the hearts of your 
people ; and if there is mismanagement in the domestic circle, 
correct it as far as is possible by your example and words to the 
children. There is much in home influence, but the power of 
a minister who is loved by his people is almost unbounded, and 
ought to be well directed. In your visits let the conversation 
be cheerful and instructive, such as befits a Christian ; never let it 
descend to trifling, never allow it to be said, ‘ 1 can scarcely realize 


> Many fall into this error, 


he is a clergyman, he is so trifling. 
fearing they may be too austere, but this surely may be avoided. 
Perhaps | have said too much, have urged too strongly the 
claims of a people upon their pastor, but not more strongly than 
I feel. Should | by laying bare my ewn feelings make one cler- 
gyman hesitate ere he determines to leave his congregation, it will 
be more than I dare hope, but not more than I wish. A. S. 
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A Criticat anp Historica INTERPRETATION OF THE PROPHECIES 
oF Daniet. By Nathaniel S. Folsom. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1842. pp. 231, 12mo. 


Tis work was undoubtedly called forth by the wide-spread 
excitement with reference to the end of the world apprehended as 
near at hand; yet it makes but slight and cursory allusions to the 
expositions of Mr. Miller and his associates, and depends by no 
means for its value on the circumstances that !ed to its preparation. 
It combats error only by illustrating and establishing the truth. It is 
a clear, thorough, and generally satisfactory commentary upon all 
the prophetical portions of the Book of Daniel, exhibiting the re- 
sults of extensive research and study without any of the parade of 
learning, and discussigg various collateral questions and conflicting 
opinions with candor and ability. 

Mr. Folsom makes Antiochus Epiphanes the foremost personage 
in Daniel’s predictions; and in doing this is broaching no new 
theory, but reviewing the exposition, so far as we know, generally 
received until the day of that prince of allegorical interpreters, 
Joseph Mede, who started the idea, that the 1260, 1290, 1335 and 
2300 days mentioned by Daniel denote those numbers of years 
respectively, and point forward to the history of the Church in 
these latter days. His prophetical theories took strong hold upon 
the English and Protestant mind, and have met with especial favor 
among Calvinistic Dissenters, as pointing the sword of the spirit 
against Papacy, which has since been identified with every most 
rampant beast and every most persistent horn in Daniel and the 
Apocalypse. Mede’s most celebrated followers were Newton and 
Faber. Faber on the Prophecies is to be found in every old church 
library and among the well-read books on the shelf of many 
an old clergyman, and has thus given a tone to the current 
belief on this side of the Atlantic. Miller is an expositor of the 
same school, and full as rational as Mede, Newton, or Faber. We 
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have read the works of all four, and were we obliged to become 
the disciple of either, should not know which to choose. But the 
fundamental error of all lies in the assumption,—for it hardly de- 
serves any other name—that Daniel’s days denote years. These 
periods of time, as Mr. Folsom lucidly demonstrates, may all be 
identified as comprising different portions of the career of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The coincidence between the portions of Daniel con- 
nected with these designations of time and the history of Antiochus 
is minute and striking. Those who believe, (as the writer of this 
notice does,) that the whole history of the Jewish dispensation was 
pervaded by the spirit of prophecy, will not be surprised to find 
the most severe period of tribulation, which the nation underwent 
from its establishment in Palestine to its final dispersion, made the 
subject of distinct, prolonged and reiterated prediction. Nor can 
we see any alternative for those who doubt the prophetical character 
of the book of Daniel, unless, with Porphyry of old and with many 
modern critics, they deny its genuineness in whole or in part on 
account of this minute coincidence between its seeming predictions 
and the admitted history of Antiochus. This, we believe, is the 
only ground on which the genuineness of the book is questioned. 
We recommend Mr. Folsom’s work to all who desire an ac- 
quaintance with this portion of Scripture; and we would urge 
them also to preface its perusal by Professor Stuart’s Hints on 
Prophecy,*—a little book of very great merit and value. Neither 
of these books can supersede the utility of the other. Mr. Stuart 
only gives “* hints” without an extended commentary ; Mr. Folsom 
recognizes, without distinctly stating them, certain fundamental 
principles of prophetical interpretation, which the reader will find 
clearly laid down and satisfactorily demonstrated in Mr. Stuart’s 
book. Were we to entcr into minute criticism, there are some 
single passages and minor points on which we should differ from 
Mr. Folsom. But on these he is more likely than we are to be in 
the right; and in all the leading features of his commentary we cor- 
dially assent to his theories, and feel grateful to him for so valuable 


a contribution to this neglected department of biblical literature. 


* Hiyts on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By M. Stuart, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Andover. 1842. pp. 194, 12mo. 
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A Discourse, delivered on the occasion of the Erection in the 
Church of Tablets in memory of John Vaughan, Ralph Ed- 
dowes, and William Y. Birch, August 21st, 1842. By Wil- 
liam H. Furness. Printed for the use of the Society. pp. 16, 8vo. 


Tus discourse comes to us with the words, not published, 
written upon it, and therefore we should feel ourselves prohibited 
from noticing it, if we did not know that the Author would rejoice 
to spread the influence of the examples which he commemorates, 
During some repairs made in the Unitarian church in Philadelphia 
the last summer, occasion was taken to erect tablets to the memory 
of three of the earliest members of the society. The inscriptions 
on these tablets are singularly chaste and appropriate. That onthe 
left of the pulpit bears these words: ‘In memory of those early 
friends of the church, Ralph Eddowes, who died March xxrx, 
A. D. mpccexxximt, aged txxxt. A Lover of Civil and Relig- 
ious Liberty’ And William Y. Birch, who died June u, A. D. 
mMpcccxxxvil, aged txxu. The Benefactor of the Blind.” On 
the right: “In memory of John Vaughan, who died December 
xxx, A. D. mpcccxu, aged rxxxvi. He went about doing good.” 

Mr. Furness’s sermon, from the words in Proverbs x. 7, “ The 
memory of the just is blessed,” turns the occasion, of the congrega- 
tion’s assembling in their house of worship for the first time after the 
erection of these tablets, to a wise and sacred use. After speaking 
of the effect which these memorials should have in quickening their 
sense of a spiritual and immortal existence, he describes briefly, 
but clearly, the excellencies which distinguished those whose 
names were to be mementos of duty, and then proceeds to show 
how the principles which they represented indicate on the one hand 
his duty as a Christian minister, and on the other the duty of those 
who listen to his instructions; and closes by reminding his hearers 
of the service which they, as members of a religious body, owe to 
the cause of Justice and Philanthropy, that had been so shamefully 
abused by the recent outbreaks of popular violence; especially 
pointing them to the truth, that their hopes for social security and 
virtue must rest on the Church, and exhorting them not to let this 
be “ corrupted and enslaved by the low and despotic fashion of the 
30* 
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world.” The whole discourse is pervaded by a tone of just and 
tender, and earnest Christian sentiment. We extract a part of 
his notice of those whose characters he holds forth to imitation. 
They are worthy of celebration, for this end, beyond the sphere 
of their immediate action. 


**On the right, you read the name of one, the labor of whose 
life was love. ‘To do good and to give, to allay heart-burnings, to 
conciliate, and make peace, was his delight. ‘The discharging of 
kind offices, the promotion of good will and happiness, these are 
the things for which he was so cordially beloved, and will be so 
long remembered. 

The first name on my left is the namc of one, who, descended 
from a stern old Puritan stock, was distinguished for his determined 
resistance to unjust power. In his native place, Chester in Eng- 
land, his memory is still preserved as an upright and fearless de- 
fender of popular rights. He breathed the independeat spirit of 
his ancestry and would not submit to the slightest infringement of 
justice. After sacrifices of personal comfort and property in the 
cause of civil freedom in his own country, for the same sacred 
cause he came to this land; and here was spent his serene and 
dignified old age, but litthe known beyond the limits of this re- 
ligious society, to which fer some years he ministered, and.occa- 
sionally receiving from distinguished persons on the other side of 
the water, who knew his worth, expressions of cordial and re- 
spectful remembrance. His name admonishes us to be loyal to 
Justice, to Right. For this he spent his wealth, and relinquished 
the pleasant ties of home. 

The third name recorded on these walls is the name of one who, 
devoid of all pretension, led an industrious and frugal life, and de- 
voted the wealth which he gathered to the Instruction of the Blind. 
He was a warm and generous friend of this church, and took a 
leading part in its services when it was in its infancy; and from 
the quiet and modest tenor of his life we may learn a lesson, and 
deduce an invaluable principle. 

Now there remain these three qualities, represented by our three 
venerable friends—untiring Love, unswerving, self-sacrificing In- 
tegrity, and unpretending Simplicity. Are they not needful under 
all circumstances, in all the relations of life, in our transactions 
with the wor!d, in the circle of our own families? To be sternly 
upright, and yet unweuriedly considerate, and all the while to 
cherish no assuming temper, but be simple and unpretending asa 
child—is nut this the difficult virtue? Difficult as it is, is it not 
indispensable? Without these qualities, what a wretched work do 
men make of life! What a scene of defeat and unhappiness does 

it become !” 
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An Avpress delivered at the Funeral of Rev. William Ellery 
Channing, D. D., in the Federal Street Meeting-house, October 
7, 1842. By Ezra S. Gannett. Published by request. Boston: 
William Crosby & Co. 1842. pp. 41, 8vo. A Sermon de- 
livered in the Federal Street Meeting-house, in Boston, October 
9, 1842, the Sunday after the Death of Rev. William Ellery 
Channing, D. D. By Ezra S. Gannett. Published by request. 
Boston: William Crosby & Co. 1842. pp. 32, 8vo. 





Tue INFLUENCE of A Great MIND wueN IMBUED WITH THE Spirit 
OF THE CuristiAN Rexicion. A Sermon preached in the Meet- 
ing-house of the Harvard Church and Society in Charlestown, 
on Sunday, October 9, 1842, on occasion of the Death of Rev. 
William Ellery Channing, D.D. By George E. Ellis, Pastor 
of that Church. Printed by request for the Society. Boston: 
William Crosby & Co. 1842. pp. 24, 8vo. 

A Sermon preached in Amory Hall, October 9th, 1842, being the 
Sunday succeeding the Death of William Ellery Channing. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 
1842. pp. 20, 12mo. 

An Humste Trisure to tne Memory or Wittiam E tery 
Cuanninc, D. D. A Sermon preached at West Roxbury, Octo- 
ber 9th, 1842. By Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second 
Church in Roxbury. Printed by request. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1842. pp. 38, 8vo. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of William Ellery Channing ; 
delivered in the First Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 
October 12, 1842. By Edward B. Hall. Published by request. 
Providence. 1842. pp. 34, 8vo. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of William Ellery Channing, 
D. D., pronounced lefore the Unitarian Societies of New York 

and Brooklyn, in the Church of the Messiah, October 13th, 
1842. By Henry W. Bellows. Published by request. New 
York. 1842. pp. 28, 8vo. 


A Discourse occasioned by the Death of William Ellery Chan- 
Preached in Hollis Street Church, October 16, 1842, 


ning. 
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By John Pierpont. Boston: Printed by Oliver Johnson. 1842. 
pp- 23, 8vo. 


Tue death of Dr. Channing, as might have been expected, not 
only was noticed in many of our pulpits, but was made the occa- 
sion of discourses devoted to a consideration of his character and 
influence. Of these discourses we have given above the titles of 
such as have been published in a pamphlet form. One other at 
least has appeared in the pages of one of our religious journals, and 
the sermon preached by Mr. Perkins of Cincinnati, we understand, 
has been printed in one of the newspapers of that city. Rev. 
Henry Bacon also has, by request, published a discourse delivered 
by him in the First Universalist church in Providence. 

In the discourses which we are now noticing we have been struck, 
not only with the common appreciation of the subject of which they 
all treat, but with the agreement of the writers in respect to the 
prominent traits of Dr. Channing’s character and the strong points 
of his influence. It is an evidence of the reality and simplicity of 
his excellence, that persons differently related to him and viewing 
him under different lights of sympathy or observation, speaking in- 
dependently of one another, and almost spontaneously on the first 
moment when they could speak after receiving intelligence of his 
departure, should have seized on the same attributes as those which 
distinguished him both as a man and a writer. There is therefore 
a prevailing resemblance in all these pamphlets. Yet they are 
enough unlike to show that they are the sincere expressions of indi- 
vidual feeling and opinion ; and a stranger to Dr. Channing’s name, 
if such there be, would from them all derive a more complete idea 
of his intellectual and moral life than would be furnished by any 
one of them alone, without the confused and inharmonious impres- 
sion which is often produced by reading different biographical 
sketches of the same person. 

The Address delivered at the funeral speaks briefly of the events 
of his life, of his intellectual endowments, and diligent self-culture, 
his love of freedom, and reverence for Christianity, his faith in-God, 
and his faith in man, his interest in gieat social questions, his style 
of public address, the extent and character of his influence, and 
the greatness of the loss which his death has brought upon his 
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friends and the world. The Sermon delivered in the same place 
on the next Sunday is devoted to a consideration of some of the 
lessons which his death was suited to teach, with remarks particu- 
larly applicable to the Society to which he sustained the pastoral 
relation. Some pages of notes are added to the Address, and an 
appendix containing papers relating to Dr. Channing’s connexion 
with the Federal Street Society follows the sermon. 


Dr. Channing 


Mr. Ellis, after remarking on the power which 
“ exercised over men’s hearts, and which his death will immeasur- 
ably increase,” traces th's power to his Christian faith and charac- 
ter, and proceeds to use this example as an illustration of * the in- 
fluence of a truly great mind thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the Christian religion :” considering Dr. Channing, first as a Chris- 
tian Divine, and then asa Christian Philanthropist. After speaking 
of his progress from the theology in the midst of which he was 
educated (though, we believe, without accepting its tenets or its 
spirit into his own mind) to the better views which he advocated 
with so much power, Mr. Ellis notices the three great truths to the 
exposition of which he devoted his energies, * the paternal charac- 
ter of God, the mediatorial office of Jesus Christ, and the worth of 
’ 


} ] 


the human soul—the dignity of human nature.” He then remarks 


upon his character of philanthropist, as shown in his personal re- 
lations and in his “application of the great principles of Christian 
truth to the necessities, the sins, and the reforming agencies of 
society.” 

Mr. Clarke in his commencement of his Discourse dwells upon 
“‘the greatness of this loss,” but passes thence to remark that “ the 
greatness of the loss is the greatness of the consolation.” He then 
speaks of “the lofiy aims which actuated Dr. Channing’s labors 
and which constituted his greatness ;” of his character as a re- 
former, and of his connexion with the “ exciting questions” of the 
last six or seven years. His faith in man, and his own spiritual 
life came from Jesus Christ. His influence as a theologian is then 
noticed, and the proper way of expressing our sense of loss in his 
death is shown. 

Mr. Parker begins by adverting to the wide and deep influence 
exercised by Dr. Channing, and inquires, ** what was the secret of 


599 


his power? He answers, “it was a moral power that spoke in 
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him ; which spoke through him.” He presents some of the forms 
which this power took as seen in his character ;—* his moral fidel- 
ity, his pious heart, his love of man, his forgetfulness of self, and 
the careful cultivation of his gifts.” He next considers “ the work 
to which he devoted himself ;” first in “the reform of theology,” 
in which he labored “ to set forth the greatness of man’s nature, 
the loveliness of Jesus, and the goodness of God ;”’ then in “ the 
reform of society,” where he endeavored to spread just views in 
regard to Intemperance, Education, Slavery, and Freedom—in its 
highest sense—* the largest liberty of the sons of God.” The 
sermon ccncludes with remarks suggested by the extent of his 
usefulness and the circumstances of his departure. 

Mr. Hall claims that the tribute paid to the memory of this dis- 
tinguished Man should be “ not that of a party, but of humanity ;” 


for the * 


sentiment of humanity imbued, if we may not say shaped, 
all his views” of life, religion, social relation and duty, his hopes 
for society and his faith in Christianity. He gives a sketch of Dr. 
Channing’s life, and then “ glances at the Scholar, the Preacher, 


] 


aac the Philanthropist.” As a scholar, he was a student of man, 
but still more delighted “in the pure study of thought.” Hence 
the influence of his writings. As a preacher and theologian, he 
was Cistinguished by “ his fidelity to the Scriptures, his fidelity to ’ 
conscience, his reverence of the nature given us, and his supreme 
desire to help men to become perfect in Christ Jesus.” His phi- 
lanthropy “* was Christian, just, disinterested.” A few words upon 
his privaie life and Christian death close the discourse. 

Mr. Bellows begins his Discourse with deploring the “ calamity 
which has befallen our faith, our country, the church, and the 
world, in the death of him whom he “owns he has come to eulo- 
gize.” le then adverts to his personal history, and thence passes 
on to speak of his writings, which in their character and aims prove 
that “* ho did not run the common career of an author.” Next is 
considered his philanthropy, which “ is not partial, but thorough ” 

’ 


and indepen 
nexion with his personal and his public character, especially his 


nt. His opinions are then reviewed, in their con- 


sense of the dignity, the greatness of human nature. In his expo- 
sition of this doctrine Mr. Bellows has used forms of expression 
of the import of which to most readers we think he can hardly 
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have been aware. Dr. Channing’s confidence in the might of 
truth, his connexion with reform, and his ardent, wise and zealous 
love of liberty, are made subjects of remark. Having spoken of 
him “ rather as a philosopher than as a theologian, as a moralist 
than as a religionist, as a mun than as a Christian,” Mr. Bellows 
speaks of him briefly “ as a Christian and a Unitarian Christian,” 
and concludes with a notice of his personal appearance, and of the 
last public act of his life, which he not unfitly calls “ a synopsis of 
his character.” 

Mr. Pierpont does not attempt “ to give a biographical sketch ” 
of Dr. Channing, but to “ speak a few words of the high and holy 
causes to which he devoted ” his powers, and proceeds to show that 
“he uniformly planted himself upon the ground of speculative 
truth, and of practical virtue and philanthropy, without stopping to 
see how many or how mighty were they who were to stand upon 
the same ground with him.” In illustration of this remark he 
notices his early advocacy of Unitarianism, his Election Sermon 
on Spiritual Freedom, his review of the character of Napoleon, his 
sympathy with Abolitionists, as expressed on one and another oc- 
casion, and his interest in the redemption of the colored race from 
the chains of bondage at the South and the weight of prejudice 
’ at the North, as shown in his writings, and especially in his last 
words * from among the western hills.” 

We have not remarked on the literary merits of these Dis- 
courses, for our interest in the subject almost prevented our re- 
garding the style. Most of them must have been written rapidly, 
but they bear as good evidence of careful preparation as the greater 


part of the occasional sermons which appear from the press. 





A Discourse delivered at Concord, October 9, 1842, in review of 
one on the Deity of Jesus delivered by Rev. Mr. Knapp, at the 
Brick Church, Tuesday evening, October 4. By Rev. M. G. 
Thomas. Concord, N. H. pp. 29, 8vo. 


Uron reading the title of this pamphlet we were ready to ques- 
tion our brother’s good judgment in noticing from the pulpit the 
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misrepresentations and slanders to which he and his friends 
had been subjected by one whose abuse is as coarse as his zeal is 
intemperate ; but on reading Mr. Thomas's Discourse we rejoiced 
that he had so ably exposed the errors, and so strongly, yet calmly 
rebuked the spirit on which he felt it to be his duty to remark. It 
was a painful duty, we doubt not ; but it has been well performed. 
The occasion justified the discourse. Mr. Knapp, whose name is 
probably familiar to most of our readers—a preacher of the Bap- 
tist denomination, whose temper we should be sorry to believe he 
represeuts—in his labors for the conversion of the impenitent 
has frequently, if not habitually, turned aside from “ the work of 
an evangelist” to assail the opinions and vilify the characters of 
Christians whose interpretation of the Scriptures is different from 
his own. In one or more of his discourses at Concord he pursued 
this course, and in the argument by which he attempted to over- 
throw Unitarianism so grossly misconstrued the language of Scrip- 
ture, and in the expression of his sentiments towards believers in 
this faith defiled his lips with such foul speech that Mr. Thomas 
deemed it proper for him to notice publicly the injustice 
which had been done him and his congregation. The greater part 
of his Discoursé is devoted to an examination of the positions 
assumed, sometimes without a semblance of proof, in support of 
the assertion that the Bible teaches the deity of Jesus Christ, or 
his equal participation with the Father in the attributes of the 
Divine nature. He follows Mr. Knapp step by step, and shows 
not only how insufficient are each and all of the arguments which 
he had presented, but how Scripture in the very passages which he 
had quoted, as well as in many others, disproves and denies this 
doctrine. He then in a few brief but pungent paragraphs ad- 
dresses himself to the supporters and abettors of this calumniator 
of his brethren, and adds a single word of counsel to his own peo- 
ple. A large amount’ of valuable criticism is contained in his 
“review,” and the whole discourse we think Mr. Thomas’s hearers 
did well to print and give circulation among those who had en- 
couraged or had listened to the attack upon their faith and their 
good name to which it isa reply. We trust it will not fail of ef- 
fect. Mr. Knapp is not the only one to whom it may convey a sal- 
utary lesson. 
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Depication at Supeury, Mass.—The meeting-house belonging to 
the First Congregational Society in Sudbury, having been remodelled, 
was dedicated on Wednesday, October 26, 1842. The Introductory 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wight of Wayland ; the Scriptures were 
read by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Cambridgeport; the Dedicatory Prayer 
was made by Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham ; the Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Field of Weston; and the Concluding Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Kinsley of Stow. 

Dr. Field’s text was from James iv. 18: “ Draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you.” The purpose of the discourse was, to show, 
in the first place, when the duty indicated in this passage is performed ; 
and secondly, when the recompense which it promises is obtained. 
We draw nigh to God in our devotional acts, in our seasons of religious 
meditation, and in the use of those means by which the Divine acts 
upon the human. God draws nigh to us in the manifestation which he 
makes of himself to the soul, as, through the great features of moral 
character, man while seeking God becomes a partaker of Divine 
holiness and an heir of perfection. 

The house which the Society have provided for their future religious 
services has been made from the old meeting-house by dividing it hori- 
zontally, leaving the original floor for such civil or other purposes as 
convenience may determine, while above is a place of worship, neat in 


its appearance and ample in its dimensions. 





Depication at Lincoun, Mass.—The Unitarian Christians in Lincoln, 
having fallen into a minority in the old Congregational Society, and 
been consequently obliged to worship under a Calvinistic ministry, with 
al] the discomforts that necessarily attend upon it,—reluctant to cause 
“divisions” in the “one fold of the Good Shepherd,” yet considering 
that his sheep could not follow him to “the still waters” while worried 
by the “dogs” of false doctrine and uncharitableness, of which Paul 
commands us to “ beware,”—have at last peacefully separated from 
their brethren and gathered into a shelter and covert of their own. A 
house of worship sufficient for the accommodation of forty families was 
with religious solemnities raised in a pleasant place on the Ist of June, 
and dedicated November 2, 1842; when the clergy from various towns 
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assembled, and with the customary religious offices set apart the build- 
ing for the worship of God and the promotion of Christian goodness. 
The Introductory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wight of Wayland; 
the Scriptures were read by Rev. Mr. Simmons of Waltham; the 
Prayer of Dedication was offered by Rev. Dr. Field of Weston; the 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham; and the Con- 
cluding Prayer was made by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord. 

Mr. Ripley’s text was the declaration of the Apostle recorded in Acts 
iv. 12: “There is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Not from the unhelped mind, speculating 
on life, said Mr. Ripley, not from the gropings of the heart, hungering 
and not led; but from a heavenly wisdom, and help descending to us 
through Jesus Christ, do peace and salvation come. And therefore it is 
just and requisite, that we consecrate our temples to the study and vir- 
tues of his Gospel, and in him and through him offer our vows ; coming 
to him as not only advantageous, but necessary to us, and concentering 
all our better cravings into one blessed thirst for him; and so looking 
with a strong afiection towards the walls where his name is written. 
The Gospel is the only pure form in which eternal truth is presented to 
us; without the observance of its institutions its spirit and power can- 
not be maintained; but personal holiness is the heart of those institu- 
tions and the best promotion of Christianity itself;—such were the 
teachings of the Discourse, which was listened to by as many as the 
house could receive. 

We are glad to learn that the Society have erected their meeting- 
house without incurring a debt. Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham has 


agreed for a time to be their minister. 





Depication at SuHaron, Mass.—The meeting-house, recently erected 
by the First Congregational Society in Sharon, was dedicated by the 
usual services on Wednesday, November 16, 1842. Rev. Mr. White of 
West Dedham made the Introductory and Concluding Prayers; Rev. 
Mr. Huntoon of Canton read Selections from the Scriptures, and offered 
the Dedicatory Prayer; and Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham preached the 
Sermon. The church stands on the old spot, and is an exceedingly 
neat and commodious edifice, simple and in good taste, and in every 
way creditable to those concerned in its erection. The services of 
dedication were attentively listened to by a well filled house. 

Dr. Lamson took for his text Psalm Ixxx. 18: “ Quicken us, and we 
will call on thy name.” This passage he thought not wholly inapplica- 
ble, for they whom he addressed were seeking, as a religious Society to 
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resuscitate themselves. For a time they had been depressed, and their 
hearts had been sad, as Sabbath after Sabbath had come and gone, and 
the doors of their ancient sanctuary had been closed, and its bell had 
hung motionless and silent in its old tower. This by the descendants of 
the Pilgrims would be regarded as a severe calamity. They were now 
endeavoring again to build themselves up. The moment was well 
chosen, for they had now just entered on the second century of their 
existence as a religious Society, the church having been organized in 
1741. In 1742 their first pastor, Rev. Philip Curtis, was settled. His 
ministry exceeded the term of fifty-four years, thus measuring more 
than half the period of the distinct existence of the Society. Their 
present enterprise formed an appropriate commencement of a new 
century. In reference to a preparation for what was before them, their 
difficulties and trials, and to the wants of the community generally, Dr. 
Lamson said he should speak of the Necessity of earnestness in religion. 
For there was too much coldness in men’s religion at the present day, 
too great deadness to the highest truths; and a spirit of piety and love 
needed to be re-lighted, kindled anew in the hearts of multitudes. 
Where should we be in earnest, if not in religion? Other interests 
are measured by time, by the period of the present short life; the 
interests of religion are measured by eternity, by the soul’s undying 
existence. Fidelity to ourselves, to the laws of our being and happi- 
ness, demands earnestness in religion. Fidelity to duty, to conscience, 
to the religious element of our nature, above all demands it. The worth 
of religion, the endowments of the soul, the blighting power of sin, 
various mementos of the frailty of life, and other considerations were 
alluded to. A multitude of circumstances conspire to sound the alarm 
to the careless heart. From these general views Dr. Lamson proceeded 
to speak of earnestness in religion in connexion more particularly with 
religious institutions, worship, the Sabbath, and the duties of the Chris- 
tian life. He glanced at the history of religious institutions, their 
ground, and use. There must be some outward and standing minis- 
trations of religion; nearly all which Christianity has hitherto accom- 
plished, has been accomplished through these institutions—the Sabbath, 
the pulpit, visible rites and ministrations. ‘These are not, as now some- 
times represented, a mere dead instrument, an encumbrance, some- 
thing which has done its work, and with which we have now nothing to 
do but to see it decently buried out of our sight. They are not the 
mere husk and shell of old opinions and usages. He alluded to their 
use before the invention of the art of printing, and the press, he argued, 
did not now supersede their use or necessity, and never would. He 
spoke of them in connexion with human civilization and improvement, 
with the consolation and hope of man. This “ foolishness of preach- 
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ing,” with the influence of the Sabbath aud Christian rites, it was, 
which had brought Christianity to every man’s door, to his fireside, and 
into his heart, to the bedside of the sick and dying, and the solitude of 
the mourner. [t poured out its strains of thrilling eloquence in the 
chief cities and capitals of former times; it thundered at the manifold 
gates of error, and before the fortresses of sin; it spoke its rebukes in 
the florid, but glowing rhetoric of a Chrysostom; it came warm from 
the lips of the copious and learned Origen, and the fervid Ambrose ; it 
scorched in the fiery eloquence of a Luther; it won the soul in the 
persuasive tones of a Fenelon; its effects have been witnessed in more 
recent times, and are still witnessed, aud its necessity will never cease. 
The manner in which the earnest Christian regards the Sabbath and its 
observances, and the associations connected with it, were then adverted 
to. He loves the day, its rites, its holy tranquillizing influences, its re- 
pose, its stillness interrupted only by the cheerful sound of “ the church- 
going bell ;” he loves and values it for what it is, and for what it has been 
to himself, so often lifting his thoughts above the earth; and he loves it 
for what it has been to others, mitigating the severity of toil, and exert- 
ing a humaniziug and exalting influence. The heart of man has ever 
cried out for Sabbaths, and ever will, till this work-day world shall end. 
There must be, too, an earnest worship, sought and engaged in, from a 
purely religious motive. Under this head some complaints against 
the pulpit, and of a want of interest in religious services were noticed, 
and a more diligent self-culture was urged. ‘The church must not be 
relied on for everything. Persons must not look to that alone for ex- 
citement, but must attempt to do something for themselves. The next 
topic was earnestness of practice, or an earnest Christian life,—how 
it is to be understood, and how much is implied in it. Defects of 
Christian character and acticn were alluded to, and the need of 
doing more and better was urged. An earnest religion is what we 
all need; how else shall we meet life’s many trials? Duty, moral obli- 
gation, suffering, these are earnest words, and require an earnest relig- 
ion. But how is this earnest religion to be infused into the heart? By 
going to the Bible. That is the most earnest of books. All the relig- 
ious earnestness that has been in the world for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years has come from the Bible, and we must draw from the same 
deep fountain. But, it is objected, this earnest religion requires sacri- 
fices. True, it does; and so do other things, and things of inferior 
value, and these sacrifices we cheerfully make; and should we not make 
them for religion, for the soul’s undying good? for our children, who 
are now under such influences as we provide, commencing an educa- 
tion for eternity? In conclusion Dr. Lamson spoke of the objects to 
which the house was dedicated, and the spirit which should animate 
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the Society in the act of dedication, and in their future worship; of the 
purity, the holiness, and love, which should breathe in every act of 
Christian devotion, and which the services of the sanctuary must pro- 
mote, or they are worthless. He deprecated the bitterness of contro- 
versy, though freedom of thought and the right of individual judgment 
are not to be surrendered. 

The Society in Sharon which is to worship in the new church is 
small, and we fear, will find it somewhat difficult to sustain the minis- 
try, even should they be fortunate enough to pay for the building at 
once, with such assistance as they may obtain from abroad. They have 
made application for assistance, we understand, to their fellow Chris- 
tians in the neighboring towns and in the city. They have contributed 
very liberally themselves towards the expense of the house, and we 
think they are entitled to Christian sympathy, 





Missionary Meetines 1x Bosrox.—In the Miscellany for last April 
(Vol. VI. pp. 295, 6,) some account was given of a movement that had 
been commenced for raising a larger annual amount of funds than is 
now contributed among Unitarians for the diffusion of Christian light 
and influence. Several meetings were held for this purpose which 
resulted in the appointment of a very large Committee, called the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, composed of gentlemen in Boston and from other 
towns, who were entrusted with the execution of a plan presented in 
a Report drawn up by another Committee of Nine. This Report ex- 
hibited “a statement of facts and reasons which render a call for such 
funds necessary,” and while the importance of Foreign Missions was 
admitted, directed attention to Domestic Missions as “inviting our 
It then pointed 
out the three objects under this department of effort which especially 


labors with a more rational promise of usefulness.” 


demand assistance, viz. the support of the ministry in feeble parishes 
in New England, the performance of missionary service in other States 
and Territories, particularly at the West, and the education of men for 
the Christian ministry. For the promotion of these objects three 
Societies have for many years existed—the Evangelical Missionary 
Society, the American Unitarian Association, and the Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education. These Societies “have done great 
good in their several spheres; but they have not received the united 
and universal support of those who sympathise generally in the objects 
which they would promote.” The Committee, as they remark in their 
Report, “ think them worthy of all confidence, and would not propose 


that they be discontinued, or abolished, or neglected. But they would 
31* 
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propose to make use of these already organized Societies, for the ac- 
complishment of the objects had in view.” The plan which they offer 
we cannot possibly preseut incre clearly or in fewer words than is done 
in the Report itself, and we therefore copy its concluding paragraphs. 


“They would propose a plan of subscription, hy which those, who 
have entire confidence in, and cordially approve of these Societies, may 
entrust their means to their management; and by which those, on the 
other hand, who are not disposed to aid these institutions, who think 
that more good can be done through some other channels, may have a 
means and opportunity of benevolent action; and thus the minor dif- 
ferences and prejudices of individuals be met, and the whole strength 
of that portion of the community who are interested in the prevalence 
of a generous and liberal system of theology, and a fervent, enlightened 
and elevated piety, may be united. With these views, the Committee 
submit the following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That efforts be made to raise annually, by donations and 
subscriptions, for five years, the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be ap- 
propriated to Domestic Missionary purposes, and the preparation of 
men for the Christian ministry. 

2. Resolved, That a Committee of fifty, with authority to increase 
their own number, and to fill such vacancies as may from time to time 
occur, be appointed from our congregations in the city and country, to 
present this matter to the public, and collect money in the following 
manner, viz., by receiving subscriptions or donations for the general 
purposes named in the preceding resolution, or specially for either of 
the three Societies mentioned in the foregoing Report, or for expendi- 
ture under the direction of the Board hereafter named. 

3. Resolved, That an Executive Board, consisting of nine members, 
be appointed, composed as follows, viz. two members of the Executive 
Committee of the Evangelical Missionary Society, two members of the 
Executive Committee of the Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion, two members of the Executive Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, (the above to be designated by the bodies whom 
they represent,) and three other members to be chosen by the Commit- 
tee named in the previous vote. And it shall be the duty of this Board 
to distribute or expend annually the sums collected by the previous 
Committee, in the following manner ; viz. Ist, by dividing between the 
three Societies already named, in such proportion as the Board may 
annually deem best, whatever amouut shall have been subscribed with- 
out particular designation of its object; Qdly, by paying to either of the 
said Societies whatever sums shall be subscribed specially for its use ; 
and 3dly, by expending according to their own discretion, or applying 
whatever sums may be subscribed on the condition of their expenditure 
by this Board, or of their application by them in any specific manner 
pointed out by the subscribers. And it shall be their further duty to 
report their proceedings to the Committee mentioned in the previous 
vote, at such times as said Committee may call upon them so to do.” 


The Committee proposed in the second of these resolutions after 
their appointment increased their number to Eighty, and chose from 
among themselves a Sub-Comméitiee, to consider the best methods 


of bringing this plan into operation, The Report was printed tor 
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general circulation, and during the summer something was done in 
preparation for a more extensive effort when the dispersion of the peo- 
ple and the suspension of public meetings incident to the warm months 
of the year should be succeeded by the more favorable circumstances 
of the autumn and winter. Upon the return of the cooler season the 
Committee of Eighty were called together, aud held two or three meet- 
ings in the Berry Street Vestry, at which a Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee respecting the best mode of operation was submitted and con- 
sidered. The principle at the basis of this Report was, in effect, that 
every congregation should collect the funds, which it was contemplated 
now to raise, in its own way. This principle received the assent of the 
whole Committee, but considerable discussion arose upon the question, 
whether our congregations were prepared to act at once upon the sub- 
ject. After giving this point full consideration in the meetings in Berry 
Street, and afterwards in meetings held in Ritchie Hall, to which others 
than the members of the Conimittee were invited, the following resolu- 
tions were passed, by which the Committee should be guided in their 
future action. 

“ Voted, That the Sub-Committee appointed in April last, consisting 
of the Secretaries and four other persons, take immediate measures to 
have, at as early a day as possible, a succession of meetings held in dif- 
ferent churches in this city on Sunday evenings, at which this whole 
enterprise shall be presented to the public, and the claims of missions, 
the claims of feeble churches, and the importance of educating men 
for the ministry, both in Divinity Schools and by other methods, shall 
be advocated by the ablest persons that can be procured, and that these 
meetings be continued so long as the said Committee may deem best. 

“ Voted, That the Corresponding Secretaries, dividing the work be- 
tween them as they may choose, address a Circular to the clergymen of 
each of our religious societies in New England and throughout the 
country, with a copy of the Report accepted at the meeting held in this 
place in April last, asking his attention and that of his people to the 
proposed enterprise, and requesting them, at as early a day as they may 
feel prepared, to collect subscriptions for the same and have them trans- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Committee.” 

In consequence of these resolutions public meetings have been held 
on successive Sunday evenings in different sections of this city. Hon. 
Richard Sullivan of Boston, Chairman of the Committee, has presided, 
and has on each occasion introduced the addresses of the evening by 
appropriate remarks. ‘The meetings have been opened at 1-2 past 6 
o’clock by singing and prayer, and have been closed at 9 o’clock by 
singing the Doxology. ‘lhe first meeting was held in the Federal Street 
meeting-house on Sunday evening, November 6, when prayer was 
offered by Rev. Chandler Robbins, and addresses were made by Rev. 
Samuel K. Lothrop, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Henry B. Rogers., Esq., 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, and Rev. James F’. Clarke, all of Boston. November 
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13, at the Bulfinch Street church, prayer was offered by Rev. Frederick 
T. Gray, and addresses were made by Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, Rev. 
Charles Briggs, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, Alden 
Bradford Esq., Hon. Albert Fearing, and Mr. George G. Channing of 
Boston, Rev. George F. Simmons of Waltham, Mr. Nathaniel A. Bar- 
rett of Boston, Rev. Cliver H. Wellington of Manchester N. H., and Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston of Boston. November 20, at the South Congre- 
gational meeting-house, after prayer by Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, 
addresses were made by Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett, Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
Walter Channing, M. D., Mr. George G. Smith, Mr. Richard W. Bayley, 
Rev. Thomas R. Sullivan, and Josiah F. Flagg, M. D., of Boston, 
and Mr. Samuel St. John of Mobile, Ala. November 27, at the Se- 
cond church, after prayer by Rev. Samuel Barrett., addresses were 
made by Rev. John Pierpont, Samuel Greele Esq., Rev. Francis Park- 
man D. D., and Henry H. Fuller Esq., of Boston, Rev. John P. B. Storer 
of Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. Frederick W. Holland of Boston, and Rev. 
Edward B. Hall of Providence, R. I. By some of the speakers resolu- 
tions were offered; others either sustained those resolutions, or spoke 
upon the general merits of the proposed effort, or upon such one or 
more of the objects embraced within the plan as particularly interested 
them. A great amount of suggestion and information was presented 
in the course of the meetings, and various pertinent and forcible ap- 
peals were made to the consciences and feelings of the auditors. The 
principles on which the movement was meant to proceed, the convic- 
tions out of which it had sprung, the details of the plan offered in the 
printed Report, the arguments by which such an undertaking might be 
recommended at any time, and especially at this time, the replies that 
might be made to objections and doubts from whatever quarter, the cir- 
cumstances of Boston, of New England, of the Theological School, 
and of the West, which might throw light upon the importance or 
character of this enterprise, were exhibited with clearness and ability ; 
and all, probably, that could have been expected from such meetings 


who were present in possession of the facts and 


was done, to put those 
reasons Which not only justified, but demanded their action in their 
several congregations. 

The meeting on the last evening was adjourned to Rev. Mr. Ellis’s 
church in Charlestown, where the subject will be continued on the next 
Sunday evening. We understand it is the intention of the Committee 
to hold other meetings in neighboring places, but that meanwhile a 
Circular, which is already prepared and printed, will be sent to the con- 
gregations in Boston and in the country, that they may proceed as soon 
as possible to adopt some measures in fulfilment of the design. We 
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hope the exertions of the Committee will meet with a cordial and lib- 
eral response. 

We subjoin the resolutions that have been passed at the different 
meetings, though they exhibit but a part of the topics which were in- 
troduced into the addresses. 


“ Resolved, That the time has now arrived when it is proper and 
desirable to make more extended and efficient efforts for the diffusion 
of Christian truth, through our country. 

Resolved, That the movement which we now propose to make is not 
a departure from the principles and views heretofore held by us on the 
subject of missions, but the extension of a system of measures which 
was long since commenced, and which we now intend to carry out in 
the same spirit and with the same design. 

Resolved, ‘That there are a number of religious societies in New 
England, and elsewhere, whose feeble condition demands our Christian 
sympathy and asks loudly for our pecuniary assistance. 

Resolved, That we are called upon to make suitable provision for 
the education of persons in the Gospel ministry, who are willing to 
devote their lives to the service of God, and who promise to become 
faithful and efficient laborers in his vineyard.” 





Tae Crerey in THE Revotution.—In looking over an old book of 
records of the meetings of the boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers our aticution was drawn io two votes passed just before 
the commencement of the Revolutionary War. They show the spirit 
of those days. 


“November 28, 1774. The associated Pastors being met at the 
lodgings of Mr. Howe, the Rev. Dr. Chauncy motioned that we should 
agree to read no Proclamations which may in future time be issued 
by the Governor and Council for Days of Public Thanksgiving or 
Fasting and Prayer. The motion being considered, 

Voted unanimously, That inasmuch as there have beea frequently 
paragraphs in the Proclamations for days of Thanksgiving very dis- 
pleasing to us, and many of our people, we will not for the time to 
come read any Proclamations which may be issued by the Authority of 
the Province for the observance of such Days. 

Dr. Chauncy then observed that the pastors of these churches had in 
times past been brought into difficulties hy making Addresses to Gov- 
ernors at their first arrival, and moved, that we come into an agreement 
to drop the practice for the time to come, inasmuch as it has a tendency 
to involve us in difficulties, and lead us to speak flattering words, unbe- 
coming the character of Gospel ministers, Therefore, 
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Voted unanimously, That for the time to come, we will make no 


Addresses to any Governors that may be appointed over this Province.” 


When the new government, however, was organized, the ministers 
returned to their former practice. The record on this occasion, we 


think, will also be read with interest. 


“November 6, 1780. At a meeting of the Association at the house 
of the Rev. Dr. Chauncy, a motion was made to wait on his Excellency 
John Hancock with an Address on his being elected the first Governor 
of this Commonwealth, and after some conversation on the subject, 

Voted, That we would address the Governor, and that Dr. Cooper be 
desired to prepare an Address.” 

“Friday, November 10, 1730. The associated pastors of the Congre- 
gational churches in this town waited on his Excellency the Governor 
with the following Address. 

‘May it please your Excellency, We the, associated Pastors of the 
Congregational churches in this town, deeply sensible of the favor of 
Heaven in the happy settlement of our Constitution, wait upon your 
Excellency with our warm and respectful congratulations on your 
being appointed, by the choice of the people, the first Governor of this 
new Commonwealth. 

The demonstrations already given by your Excellency of an ardent 
affection to your country, and an unshaken attachment to the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, afford a bright omen that your public 
conduct will still be animated by this affection, and directed by these 
principles. 

We devoutly commend your Excellency to the care and benediction 
of the Supreme Ruler of the world: under his smiles may an equal 
support of the rights of conscience in every denomination, may piety 
and virtue, order and liberty, science and arts, and every civil blessing, 
render illustrious that new era in this State, which commences with 
your Administration,’ ” 





Unitarianism tN Montreat, Canapa.—Some efforts have been re- 
cently made to establish the stated preaching of Unitarian Christianity 
in Montreal. A few years ago a small congregation was collected there 
under the ministry of Rev. Mr. Angier, now of Milton, but on his 
resigning the charge the members dispersed, and attended worship in 
churches of other denominations. About twelve months since a few 
zealous friends of our views most anxiously desired to have religious 
services in harmony with their faith, and applied to the Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association to procure them the temporary 
assistance of a preacher. Rev. William Ware of Cambridge went on, 
and ministered to them for two or three Sundays, Our doctrines being 
strange, and the community apathetic, this period was too short to 
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make our tenets known, or to excite an interest in their favor. On Mr, 
Ware’s departure the Unitarians were again left without preaching, 
and so they continued during the winter. Rev. Henry Giles had en- 
gaged to go to them in the spring, and to remain a few weeks among 
them. But in the mean time, as they could procure no hall or room 
suited to the purpose of public worship, they supplied the want by the 
following arrangement. Mr. Hedge, one of the members, hired for 
himself a dwelling-house ; and the whole lower story of this being 
altered and adjusted made a Missionary Chapel, humble, but not un- 
comfortable. It directly joined the wall of the American Presbyterian 
church, and was considered, we understand, by some, a rock of no 
small offence. Mr. Giles, according to his engagement, went to Mon- 
treal in April, and was induced to remain there until the close of August. 
The result of his labors inspires a hope, that Unitarian Christianity 
might be established in the capital of British America. When Mr. 
Giles commenced his work in April, the persons who attended the 
Sunday morning services were very few indeed. ‘These consisted 
mainly of individuals who had formerly taken an interest in our cause, 
and an odd straggler who might have come from curiosity. The 
evening services were generally secure of the morning audience, and 
the stragglers were slightly more numerous. Mr. Giles, soon after 
entering on his ministry, commenced a series of religious lectures, 
announcing each through the press, and delivering one every Sunday 
evening. ‘The audience progressively increased; at first slowly, but 
ultimately beyond the measure of the space which the hall afforded. 
The fact has been so far made clear, that an interest in the cause of 
Unitarianism may be excited in Montreal by persevering exertions. A 
zeal has been manifested by practical measures, and pecuniary contri- 
butions, and social sacrifices, which evince an earnestness that springs 
from principle, and a hope that is more than temporary. A religious 
society was regularly constituted; the rules of it authoritatively formed 
and printed; engagements made for the support of a minister, suffi- 
cient for his comfort and competence, and, considering the smallness of 
the congregation and condition of its members, generous. They do 
all that their means permit, and they do it from the heart, cheerfully 
and willingly. 

Will our readers pardon us, if by a few more remarks we extend 
this notice a little heyond a mere article of intelligence? We should 
look with peculiar satisfaction to the establishment of a congregation 
of Unitarians in Montreal. At present there is not a single congrega- 
tion of our faith in all British America, unless we call the little flock 
of our brethren one, that now struggles for existence in the capital. 
In that city are thousands of British and Americans, and among these 
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thousands many are of our belief, and would gather to its support, if it 
had but a permanent altar. This British and American community is 
constantly increased from its respective nations; not a few immigrants 
are positive Unitarians, but having no place to worship, fall into Ortho- 
dox churches, and there remain. To the societies which they join 
years and habit, if not conviction, at last confirm them beyond the 
power of removal. Some there are, again, who not attracted by the 
popular worship go to none; others attend it, but are wearied of it, 
and find only a sense of dissatisfaction and of want: all such, we 
scarcely doubt, would be in time attracted by the spirit of our services. 
Besides these classes, whose existence may be discerned by their unea- 
siness, there are in the depths of the population numbers who now 
seem dormant, but are ready to arise whenever the call reaches their 
ears. Unitarianism therefore, once settled in Montreal, will be a sys- 
tem of progress, both by conversion and discovery; by conversion, in 
drawing men to consider and to embrace its faith; by discovery, in 
finding those persons out who already hold it. We admit the work is 
arduous, but we do not think it hopeless. Our brethren in Montreal 
must persevere, and not cast off their confidence in despondency, 
though they should have intervals of trial. Nor should we hold from 
them our sympatliy, striving as they are to maintain the faith, sur- 
rounded by opposition, which we enjoy in peace. Several things they 
need to ensure success, and towards supplying these some brotherly 

assistance they must have from abroad. Of greater matters, they need 

the constancy of a settled ministry. Until they have this, they will 

want strength in themselves, and confidence from those outside. They 

need also a church. A very modest and inexpensive one would 

reach all their desires, but it is beyond their means; yet until they hold 

the social position which a sacred building gives, with its associated 

moral stability and impression, their energies must be weakened and 

their exertions confined. Of minor matters, they need books and tracts, 

While Mr. Giles preached, a few tracts which the members possessed 

were collected, and laid on a table in the chapel. Persons were offered 

the loan of them after each lecture. On such occasions numbers came 

forward, and took them eagerly. In all these matters, great and small, 

the Montreal brethren require assistance now in the day of their weak- 

ness; but though it is a day of weakness, we believe sincerely, it may 

go on to be a day of strength. These our isolated friends in their pre- 

sent position may be easily discouraged, as they may be easily helped. 
Their struggle, and the spirit in which they sustain it, are worthy of all 
approbation. Whoever aids them, aids a good work. He contributes 
to the dissemination of our benevolent and evangelical religion among 
the masses of a great city; and doing this, he contributes to its dis- 
semination over the extent of a great and growing province. 
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